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SERREXY GARDLNS? 





SIMS REEVES’S LAST NIGHT 
In London this Season, 
MONDAY, AUGUST 6, 1860. 
UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS FOR THIS EVENING. 


GRAND PERFORMANCE OP 


IRISEI MELODIES, 


CHORUS OF TWO HUNDRED VOICES, ETC. 





i On MONDAY, AUGUST 6th, 


WILL.BE GIVEN A GRAND 


FAREWELL CONCERT AND FETE 


When the followjng celebrated Artists will appear :— 
VOCALISTS, 


Mademoiselle PAREPA, Miss POOLF, Miss RANOE, 
and the Misses BROUGHAM. 
Mr. SANTLEY 


(His only appearance this Season), 


Mr, GRATTAN KELLY, and Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS, 


Pianoforte, M. EMILE BERGER. 
Violin, Mr. VIOTTI COLLINS. 


The Surrey Gardens Choral Society of 200 Voices. 


Conpuctors —M. EMILE BERGER and Dr. JAMES PECHS. 


arr 


Owing to the unrivalled attractions of this Entertainment it will be necessary to 
make early application for Balcony Seats to the following Music Sellers, &c. :—Cramer ; 
Chappell; Mitchell ; Boosey and Sons ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.; Roberts; Pigott 
and Wilescks. Aiictesions Ye. Concert to begin at Seven o'clock punctually. 


POEFULAR MUSIC.—A Green Catalogue, New and 
enlarged Edition, compiled expressly for the use of Teachers of Music, con- 
taining upwards of 2000 Works by the best Composers, furnished gratis and postage- 
free. All applications must state “ ‘The Green Catalogue.” — London: Robert Cocks 
and Co. New Burlington Street. 


USIC for SCHOOLS and the COLONIES, &c.— 

The 260th Edition.—Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, 4s. ; 
Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for Singing, 16th Edition, 5s. ; Hamilton’s Dictionary 
of 3500 Musical Terms, 6lst’ Edition, 1s.; Clarke’s Catechism on the Rud ts of 












MR. C. R. WESSEL, 


N retiring from business, begs to express his sincere 

thanks to the Musical Profession and Trade for the support so liberally accorded 

to the establishment carried on under the title of Wessel and Co., and hopes the same 

favour may be extended to his successors, Messrs. ASHDOWN and Parry, who, during 
upwards of twenty years have taken an active part in the g t of his busi 


a wo 


ASHDOWN & PARRY 
HAYE the honour to announce that they have succeeded 


to the business heretofore carried on by Messrs. Wesse and Co., and hope by 
constant attention to the wishes and requirements of their customers to deserve and 
obtain a continuance of the support rendered to the late Firm. 


18 Hanover Square, London, July 1860. 








HORISTERS.— Wanted, two Choir Boys, for a Chapel 

in the Country, where there is daily Choral Service. For the annual payment of 

215 each, they will receive a good English and commercial education, and will be 

boarded and lodged in the house of the Organist, from whom they will receive lessons 

on the Pianoforte, with daily instructions in Singing and Theory of Musie, Applicants 

must possess fair voices, and a musical taste and ear. Apply to Mr. Crossley, Arley 
Green, Northwich. 









ORK CATHEDRAL.—Wanted immediately, for this 


Choir, a BASS (not Baritone) VOICE. The duties are attendance at Divine 
Service twice daily, and at Choir-practice whenever required by the Organist. The 
salary is 50 guineas a year, with a gradual advance to £70, in case of approval.—Appli- 
cations, stating age of the Candidate, and losing testi ials as to ilchavacted end 
musical efficiency, to be addressed to Dr. Monk, Minster-yard, York. 








O ORGANISTS.—Wanted, for the Parish Church of 
Beccles, an efficient ORGANIST.—Applications to be made to the Church- 
wardens, stating salary, and losing testi ials. The Organ has lately been 
oe at a cost of upwards of £300, and is now one of the finest in the Eastern 
ounties. 


YDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM BLOWER, 
&e.—JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 and 1859.Can be applied to blow the Bellows 
of Organs and Harmoniums wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower apply to David Joy, Patentee, Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to Boosey and Sons, Holles Street, London, sole 


agents. 
Organ Builders supplied on Liberal Terms. 











ANTED, for Edinburgh, a Youth, age from 14 to 18, 

a good VIOLINIST, and if PIANIST also -would be an advantage.— 

ye “irre terms, to Mons, Brouneau, Professor of Dancing, 61 Queen Street, 
nburgh. 





HURCH ORGANS.—Forster and AnpRrews, Organ 

Builders, Hull, have a number of SECOND-HAND ORGANS for sale, which 

they have taken in exchange, built by Bevington, the late J. C. a Lincoln, 

Parsons, Bryceson, Holdich, &c.—For price and particulars, apply to Forster and 
Andrews, Organ Builders, Hull. 





LIVERPOOL. 
MANAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 


will find it advantageous to engage the services of 


LEE, NIGHTINGALE, & CO. 


(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpool 
Albion Newspapers), Printers, LiTHoGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and News- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — Swift Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool. - 





Music, 62d Edition, 1s. N.B.—Gratis and post-free, a Catalogue of New and School 
Music ; also’'a List of New and Second-hand Pianofortes.—London: Robert Cocks 
and Co. 6 New Burlington Street, W.; and of all Music-sellers and Booksellers. 





ULLAK’S ADMIRED PIANOFORTE MUSIC.— 

Perles d’Ecume, 4s.; Bohemian Airs, 2 books, 4s. each ; Hyne, 3s.; Valse de 

Salon, 3s.; Romance, 3s.; La Graceeuse, 3s.—London; Robert Cocks and Co. New 
Burlington Street, 


31 


USICAL INSTRUMENTS for VOLUNTEER and 
COUNTRY BANDS.—BOOSEY and SONS beg to state that they have 

made arrangements to supply BRASS and REED INSTRUMENTS, of the very best 
description, at the lowest scale of prices. Band- Masters and others are; recommended 
to forward a list of Instruments required, for which they will reccive an estimate of 


t by reti f post. 
Cost by return of pos Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 
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cated to Mr. Weiss. Music by C, Oxertuur. New Edition, Is. 6d. “An 
excel.ent song.’’"—C. Lonsdale, 26 Old Bond Street. 


. r a ry 99 
B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “ OBERON, 
@ composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA GopparD, is now 
published, price 5s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





N Y LOVE IS LIKE A DAMASK ROSE.” Dedi- 








OOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now published for the Pianoforte, price 
3s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


“ 





composed by M. W. Batre expressly for Madame Lavra Baxter. and sung 
by her with distinguished success at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
j8 now published, price 2s. 6d. by Dancan Davison and Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 





$6 D SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fetes given 
in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especially for them by CAMILLE pe Voss, is 


published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 

V ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 
Gate,” composed expressly for him by Georce B. ALLEN, is now published, 

price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

‘4 for him by W. Mever Lutz, are just published, viz.:— Under the Linden 

Tree” and ‘* Merry little Maud,” price 2s, 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
Regent Street, W. 


““(1OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Reicnarpr, 

Comnvoser of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,” is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








SIMS REEVES’S newest and most popular Ballad is 

“ Tlove YOU,” composed expressly for him by Balfe. “ [love you’ was sung 
by Mr. Reeves, and enthusiastically encored, at Mr. G. W. Martin’s Concert, Exeter 
Hall, Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts, St. James's Hail, and 
will be sung at Mr. Balfe’s Benefit Concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens, and at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. London, published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. 


N EYERBEER’S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 

BEAUX (* Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 
the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 
played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. 


“T LOVE YOU,” New Song by Batre, composed 
expressly for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by him with the greatest success, is 
published, price 3s. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W 


2 WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 


ScHLOEsseR, sung with immense applause by Mad. LemMens-SHERRINGTON, 
8 published, price 2s. id. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 














Just published, price 4s, 


AMSGATE SANDS QUADRILLE.—A Comic and 
Characteristic Set on Popular Airs. By Burckaarnt, Illustrated in colours 

by Branparp, 
No. !. The Excursion Boat, 
No, 2. Tne Promenade. 
No. 3. The Bazaar. 
No. 4. The Ride. 
No. 5. Ramsgate Sands. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street.! 















MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONC, 


THE BRIVISH VOLUNTERR. 


Written by Joun Oxenrorp, Esq., composed by ,G. Avary, and 
sung with great success by 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


Just published, price Three Shillings, with a Portrait of Mr. Reeves in his uniform as 
a Member of the Artists’ Rifle Corps. 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28 Holles Street. 


“THE HARP OF WALES.” 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


3 Price 2s. 6d. 


“ «The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first time) is a very graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Daztly Telegraph. 

“©The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, was unanimously 


redemanded.""— Morning Post. 
“ The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 


the * Harp of Wales,’ and is a lovely and expressive melody, It was enthusiastically 
encored.”—Daily News. 

‘“* Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, ‘ The Harp 
of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, that an encore was in- 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.”— 


Musical World. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., Dépdt Géneral de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 


“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s. 
“ THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 
*“ ETHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s. 
“ LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 2s. 
Composed by Brinley Richards. 


BOOSEY’S 
PART-SONG MISCELLANY, 
A COLLECTION OF 
Original Part-Songs, Choruses, ec, 

BY CELEBRATED COMPOSERS. 























































Price 





Threepence each Number. 








Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
Frank Mori 
J. L. Hatton 
M. W. Balfe 






1 ‘Welcome, Heavenly Peace,” Four-part Song ove ass an 

2 ‘The Bud is on the Bough,” Four-part Song—(Male Voices) .., 

3 “ And were they not the Happy Days?” Four-part Song .. 

4 ‘Beauty is dead,” Four-part Song 

5 “ Who shall be Fairest ?”’ Four-part Song 
“*O spare my Tender Flowers,” Four-part Song 
















‘ Smile, O Heaven, upon the Day,”’ Chorus (Satanella) .., 











q ‘ ~ ° 
TEW SONGS by J. W. DAVISON, “Rough wind 
that moanest loud’’ (sung by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular Concerts) ; 
“* Swifter far than Summer’s flight,”’ (sung by Miss Palmer at the Monday Popular 
Concerts) ; ** False friend, wilt thou smile or weep,’”’ Beatrice’s song in the Cenci 
(sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, at the Monday Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall) ; 
are published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201 Regent Street. 

‘The above Songs form Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Vocal Illustrations of Shelley. 

“* Mr, Santley was encored in one of the thoroughly picturesque and poetical settings 
of Shelley, by Mr. J. W. Davison, mentioned a week or two since. His song, ‘ Rough 
wird that moanest loud,’ is a thoroughly good song.” —Athene@um. 

* Madame Sainton-Dolby’s greatest efforts were called forth by Mendelssohn's 
* Night’ song, and Mr. J. W. Davison’s ‘ False friend,_wilt thou smile or weep’ (from 
Shelley’s *Cenci’), to both of which she did the amplest justice. The latter work is 
one of the most poetical and beautiful of the * Vocal Llustrations of Shelley,’ composed 
by Mr. Davison many years ago, and which, though rarely heard, possess far more 
sterling merit than nine-tenths of the must admired songs of the day. A more intel- 
lectual treatment of the words could not well be imagined. Mr. Davison has com- 
pletely caught the spirit of the poetry, and heightened its beauty by the potent ch :rms 
which belong oaly to the sister art. ‘ False friend, wilt thou -mile or weep,’ sung to 
perfection by Madame Sainton-Doiby, was enthusiastically applauded.” 

Morning Post, April 26, 1860. 
Cramer, Beale, and Chappell, 201 Regent Street, 








6 

7 ‘ Ripe Strawberries,” Five-part Song 
8 

9 


Meyerbeer 
Henry Smart 
Henry Smart 
Henry Smart 
J. Pech 


“* Sancta Maria,” Chorus (Dinorah) i 
10 ‘A Legend of the Rhine,’’ Part Song (Male Voices) 
** The Hostess’s Datghter,” Part Song (Male Voices) 
12 “The Rover,” Part Song (Male Voices) 
13 “ The Three Wishes,” Part Song... 




























14 “ O’er the calm and Sparkling Waters,” Chorus (Les Vépres) ... Verdi 
15 “ Lowly we do bend before Thee,” Quartet (Dinorah) ee ~~ ose, «Ss Meyerbeer 75 
16 “A Capstan Chorus,” Chorus (Male Voices) ,.. eco oe «» Henry Smart 
17. “ The Return from the Tavern,” Chorus (Dinorah) ee one- Meyerbeer. 
18 “Good Night,’’ Quartet (Martha) .. ss. oe ove Sees Filotow 
The above handsomely bound, price 5s. 
BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, Holles Sireet. 
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MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent), 
Aug. 1, 1860. 


I am this week almost in the same predicament again which 
obliged me in my last letter to entertain you de coguis et bobus 
rather than of actors and musicians. Paris has fallen into a sort of 
dreamy lethargic state, from which it will only rouse itself to 
rush off to the sea-side or the German health springs. At the 
Grand Opéra, the run of Semiramis continues, if such an expres- 
sion can be applied to the progression of the stately queen of the 
East. The sisters Marchisio have gained more self-possession in 
their respective parts, and advance in public estimation. The 
famous duo between Arsace and Semiramis is nightly called for 
asecond time. Pierre de Medicis, Prince Poniatowski’s opera, has 
been played once, and Robert le Diable is to be produced forth- 
with, with Mlle. Vandenheuvel Duprez, and Mile. Marie Sax. 
Roger was induced to sing once more at the Opéra Comique 
before his departure for Baden, and appeared in the part of 
Georges in La Dame Blanche before a densely crowded audience, 
who greeted him with every mark of enthusiastic admiration. 
It was, indeed, an adroit stroke of policy on the part of M. Beau- 
mont, the new manager, to bring Roger back to the scene of his first 
blushing honours, and thus to revive those laurels which, in the 
arduous trials of the Grand Opéra, had somewhat faded. Le petit 
Chaperon Rouge, so long announeed, will decidedly be revived 
this week, and immediately upon it will follow M. d’Hauteroche’s 
comedy, Crispin Medecin, the production of which has suffered 
some her, owing to objections raised to it on the part of the 
authorities. They have at last consented to let it be acted, but 
stipulate for a different title. This is a concession, no doubt, to 
the susceptibilities of the medical profession, who are in this 
country a very thin-skinned class, and mighty sticklers for the 
dignity of their cloth. The race of Divfoirus, though it has 
discarded powdered periwig and gold-headed cane, is as flourish- 
ing as when Moliére scarified its bombastic pedantry with the 
sharp edge of his satire; but public authority now intervenes 
to save the dignity of science from such unseemly assaults. 

Gossip is already busy with the future season at the Italian 
Opera he It seems a settled thing that if Tamberlik do not 
return, Mario is engaged for the last six months of the season, and 
Signor Pancani for March and April. Graziani, Gardoni, Badiali, 
Zucchini, Angelini, and Mesdames Alboni, Penco, and Marie Battu 
are coming again, so that a sufficiently complete company will 
to a certainty be available. The season it is said will open with 
La Sonnambuia; «nd La Semiramide will be given with Mesdames 
Alboni and Penco, and Badiali, so that the Parisians will have an 
opportunity of exercising their critical acumen by a comparison 
of the Italian performance with that now forming the principal 
attraction of their own Grand Opéra. Such operas as /7 Matri- 
monio Segreto and L’Ituliana in Algeri, which are not sufliciently 
long to furnish forth the entire evening, will be backed up by 
operas in one act selected from the old Italian répertoire. 

The Orpheon Society of the city of Paris held one of two grand 
meetings last Sunday at the Cirque Napoléon, under the direction 
of MM. Francois Bazin and Pasdeloup, directors of vocal in- 
struction in the communal schools. The programme may interest 
some of your readers after the recent visit to England of the 
Orpheonists. Here it is: — Part I.: 1° Veni Creator, by Besozzi; 
2° Le Médecin Tant mieux et le Médecin Tant pis, by F. Bazin; 
3° Angelus, by Papin; 4° La Garde Passe (men's voices), by 
Grétry ; 5° O Salutaris, by Auber ; 6° Le Couvre-feu, by Halévy. 
Part I.: 1° Invocation, by Pasdeloup; 2° Le Printemps (men's 
voices), by Von Calle; 3° Les Vendanges, by Orlando de Lassus ; 
4° Faust (men’s voices), by Gounod; 5° Cantique, by Haydn; 
Vive [Empereur, by Gounod. The second meeting will be 
next Sunday. Last week the Concert Musard distinguished itself 
by the performance of Spontini’s overture to Olympia; and as 
few opportunities of hearing this work have ever presented them- 
selves to the Parisians, great curiosity was excited on the occasion. 
Mad. Spontini is said to have furnished directions as to the true 
mode of rendering the work; and certainly it was very etlectively 
executed. 

The distribution of prizes at the Conservatoire for Music and 








Declamation has just taken place, but in neither department do 
the competitions appear to have brought to light talent of more 
than ordinary promise. It is worth while noticing, perhaps, 
that among the competitors for the violin and violoncello prizes, 
figured four young ladies, three violinists and one violoncellist. 
Lady-fiddlers we are tolerably well accustomed to, but the 
attitude of a lady grasping with all her limbs a violoncello is one 
to the grotesqueness of which usage has not yet reconciled us. 
In time, no doubt, we shall. think nothing of it. The cry after 
more female occupations, which is so fast breaking down the 
foolish distinctions between sauce for the goose and sauce for the 
gander, and has already given us a female goose practising 
physic, is destined, no doubt, to wear out our faculty of astonish- 
ment at such novelties. Female lawyers, soldiers, and sailors 
will be plentiful as blackberries; and the stories of Portia, and 
Joan of Are, and the touching ballad of “ Billy Taylor ” will lose 
their savour. A propos of this subject, as connected with the 
question of delicacy touching the fair sex generally, Iam informed 
of a curious result which has followed the promulgation of the 
new constitution by the King of Naples. Besides restoring to 
the repertory of the oe a number of works previously in- 
terdicted by the censorship of the former régime on grounds now 
of morality, now of state policy, it has emancipated the corps de 
ballet from the celebrated green calegons (drawers) to which the 
prurient-minded zeal for decency of the priests had condemned 
them, much to their chagrin and annoyance. They now nightly 
appear in the zephyr-like pink and white in which we are 
accustomed to admire in perfect innocence their evolutions, 
unreminded by a green signal that there is any danger in the 
spectacle, and the audience testify by their enthusiastic applause 
their sense of relief at the removal of this disgusting badge of 
servitude to minds darkened with suspicion and haunted by 
hideous phantoms of human depravity and carnal sin. While I 
am at Naples I may as well inform you that the tenor, Signor 
Pancani, is engaged for the ensuing season, together with Negrini 
and Colletti, Signora Steffenone, Signora Vera-Lorini, and the 
danseuse, Mile. Boschetti. 

Returning to the Paris news, I shall conclude all I have to com- 
municate by saying a few words about the theatres. Not that 
there is anything remarkable to dwell upon in their doings, for all 
are pretty much in the same languishing condition as characterises 
musical affairs. The fact is the extraordinary caprices of the 
weather have entirely thrown out the calculations of the manager. 
Instead of being divided into four even suits, like a pack of cards 
fresh from the maker, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 
succeeding each other, as do hearts, spades, clubs, and dia- 
monds, the days of the year have got so intimately shuffled 
up, that any trade or profession depending on the weather 
has become as hazardous as a game of rouge et noir. The 
consequence is, that believing July would turn up a suc- 
cession of hot days, which would mightily thin theatrical 
audiences, managers have made no provision for the unusual popu- 
larity with which they are favoured by the inclemency of the 
season. Not having any novelty in readiness, they have had re- 
course to revivals, and these are now as much the order of the 
day in the theatrical world as they were lately in its opposite pole, 
the religious hemisphere. At the Gymnase we have had Les Faux 
Bonshommes ; at the Vandeville, La Vie de Bohéme, and later still 
La Tentation, produced for the return of Brindeau, whom you 
had an opportunity of seeing in this very piece in your French 
Plays. At the Porte St. Martin, a drama of Frederic Soulie’s, 
Les Etudiants, produced at the Ambiga sixteen years ago, has been 
revived with very fair success, but generally speaking the very 
modern pieces will not bear the process of disinterment, for the 
lack of that deeper inspiration and more conscientious workman- 
ship to embalm them, which the present writers neglect for ephe- 
meral sketches of the momentary phases of an ever-changing 
social surface. At the Palais Royal, a veritable novelty has been 
produced under the title of Les Memvires de Mimi Bamboche, 
which, being an allusion to a certain disreputable personage, who, 
under the name of Rigolboche, has drawn attention to her choreo- 
graphic powers, first at the public balls, and afterwards on the 
stage, has proved more attractive than the intrinsic merits of the 
piece deserye. ‘Lhere is nothing more offensive in the state of 
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public manners in this country than the way in which, one by one, 
a set of disgraceful husseys are allowed to make their way up from 
the petty orgies of student life, to the front rank of fashionable 
notoriety, whence, if they do not ascend _ the pedestal of art, as 
they frequently do, their names are familiarly bandied about with 
a second-hand admiration in every rank of society. The reign of 
Aspasias with neither wit, learning, nor outward decency, 1s no 
longer a portent of decadence, it is the actual and accomplished 


fall. 
—— oo 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
RESUME OF THE SEASON. 


On Saturday the theatre really closed for the season, although 
it was anticipated that it would be kept open another week (in 
consequence of the increasing success of Oberon. It could not be 
managed, however, some of the principal singers being imperatively 
summoned to their continental engagements. The performances 
on Saturday were for the benefit of Mlle. Titiens, and included 
Oberon, preceded by the “Shadow Song” from Dinorah, for Mad. 
Marie Cabel; the last scene from Lucia di Lammermoor, for Signor 
Giuglini ; and the divertissement from the ballet of Orfa, for Mad. 
Ferraris. The audience was enormous, in spite of the thunder- 
storm that raged furiously and the rain that fell in absolute 
torrents from 6 until 9 o’clock. It is not easy to account for the 
triumphant reception awarded to Oberon at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, when it is remembered tkat, with Braham and Miss Paton 
in the cast, in the zenith of their popularity when the opera was 
first produced at Covent Garden with great splendour of scenery 
and decoration and the extremest care in the general getting up 
under the composer’s own direction, it was a comparative failure. 
Has the musical taste of the public so much degenerated? Does 
there exist a stronger admiration for the decorative in theatricals ? 
Is Signor Mongini a greater tenor than Braham, or Mlle. Titiens 
superior to Miss Paton? Does Her Majesty's Theatre enjoy a 
more powerful prestige than old Covent Garden before Music 
hurled the Drama from its pride of place? Is Mr. E. T. Smith a 
better or a more fortunate manager than the late Charles Kem- 
ble, or Mr. Benedict a more experienced and habile conductor 
than Tom Cooke of facetious memory? However these questions 
may be answered for or against the representation of Oberon at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, some things may be urged directly in its 
favour. It may be confidently asserted that the characters of 
Fatima and Oberon, so important in the score, were never before 
so efficiently performed as by Mad. Alboni and Signor Belart ; 
nor had Sherasmin and Babekan been entrusted to such artists 


tled Almina, written expressly for Mlle. Piccolomini, was produced, 
and created little or no sensation. In Almina, played three times, 
Mlle. Piccolomini took her leave of the stage, an unwise step, as was 
almost universally affirmed, the young prima donna having so 
entirely identified herself with Violetta. On the 19th of April, 
Rossini’s Otello was produced, with Mad. Borghi-Mamo, Sign or 
Mongini, Signor Corsi, Signor Everardiand Signor Vialetti. The 
lady created a profound sensation in Desdemona, more especially 
in the last act ; and the Otello of Signor Mongini, but for its pre- 
dominance to exaggerate in the passionate scenes, would have 
been admirable. [ the music of Iago, Signor Everardi proved 
himself a practised Rossinian vocalist. On the 27th, Lucrezia 
Borgia was given, with Mlle. Titiens as the Duchess, Mad. Borghi- 
Mamo as Maffeo Orsini, Signor Mongini as Gennaro, and Signor 
Everardi as the Duke. Mlle. Titiens was grander and sang more 
superbly than ever in Lucrezia, and Signor Mongini was im- 
mensely applauded in Gennaro. Maffeo Orsini was not well suited 
to Mad. Korghi-Mamo ; and Signor Everardi sang better than he 
acted as the Duke. 

On the 5th of May, Don Giovanni was produced, with the fol- 

lowing cast :—Donna Anna, Mlle. Titiens; Donna Elvira, Mlle, 
Vaneri; Zerlina, Mad. Borghi-Mamo; Don Ottavio, Signor 
Giuglini; Leporello, Signor Vialetti; Commendatore, Signor 
Castelli ; and Don Giovanni, Signor Everardi. The Zerlina of 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo was exquisitely sung, but some found fault 
with the acting on the score of its lack of animation. These were 
principally admirers of Mlle. Piccolomini. The Don Giovanni of 
Signor Everardi wanted dash and rar and acertain nonchalance 
of manner. In other respects little fault could be found. Signor 
Everardi sang the music extremely well; was easy, at times even 
graceful, in his deportment ; and Sched the part admirably, al- 
though perhaps a little too mild of aspect for a voluptuary. An 
artist must be born as well as breda Don Juan. This is why we 
have so few singers who can play the part. “Instinct is a great 
matter.” Signor Vialetti sustained the part of Leporello for 
the first time with credit. Mlle. Vaneri gave the music of 
Elvira in excellent style, and Mlle. Titiens was superb as Donna 
Anna—one of her finest parts, certainly. Don Giovanni was re- 
aga on the 10th and 17th, Her Majesty being present at the 
ast performance, her only visit of the season. On the 28th it was 
given for the fourth time, with a change in the cast, M. Gassier 
appearing as Don Giovanni, Signor Everardi as Leporello, and 
Signor Sebastiano Ronconi as Masetto. Signor Everardi turned 
out the best in the exchanges, acting the part of Leporello with in- 
finite vivacity, and singing the music to perfection. 

Norma was brought out on the 8th of May for Mlle. Titiens, 
who exhibited immense improvement in her mastery of Bellini’s 





as Signor Everardi and M. Gassier. In short, the cast of 
Oberon at Her Majesty’s Theatre was incomparable, and such 
an array of talent could not fail to have a powerful allurement of 
its own. As the music became better known too it was more liked, 
and this gave a durability to the attraction which neither perfect 
cast nor splendour of decorations could secure. That Oberon has 

roved one of the most triumphant successes of late years on the 

talian stage cannot be denied, and indeed its production promises 
to constitute an epoch in the annals of the opera. 

The season opened on the 10th of April with Flotow’s Martha, 
the principal characters sustained by Mlle. Titiens, Mad. Lemaire, 
Signors Giuglini and Vialetti; Mlle. Pocchini appearing in a 
divertissement from the ballet, Fleur des Champs. That the opera 
was considered no eminent success may be concluded from the 
fact that it was not repeated during the season. On the 12th, Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo made her début as Leonora in La Favorita, winning 
immediate favour by the beauty of her voice and the charm of her 
style. Signor Everardi made his first appearance as Alfonso with 
decided success, and Signor Mongini exhibited considerable im- 
provement in Fernando, a part somewhat out of his exact line. 
dl Trovatore was given on Saturday the 14th, with Mlle. Titiens, 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo, Signors Giuglini and Vialetti,— Mad. 
Borghi-Mamo achieving her second success in Azucena. On 
the 18th, Mlle. Piccolomini appeared as Violetta in the Traviata, 
it being the first of a series of six farewell performances, previous 
to her retirement into private life. She did not excite the 
same enthusiasm as formerly, though she had still many ardent 


music. Her singing of the “Casta Diva” was, in some respects, 
the most surprising we ever heard. Signor Mongini’s Pollio is 
one of his most unexceptionable performances. Mlle. Vaneri 
pleased much in Adalgisa, and Signor Vialetti was grave and 
weighty as Oroveso. For some reason we could not make 
out, Norma was not played again entire during the remainder of 
the season, although the first scene was introduced into the per- 
formances on several occasions for Mlle. Titiens. 

On the 12th of May, Rigoletto introduced Mlle. Maria Brunetti 
as Gilda, and;Signor Sebastiano Ronconi as the Jester. The lady, 
who had gone through one brief campaign only at the Grand Opéra 
of Paris last year, had hardly experience enough to take her 
place beside the experienced generals of song who commanded 
the different forces at Her Majesty’s Theatre. She was nervous, 
and could not do herself justice. Nobody, however, could mistake 
her talent, which only wants a few years to ripen it. We may 
anticipate by and bye having to write important bulletins about 
Maria Brunetti. Signor Mongini was as powerful and striking as 
ever inthe Duke. ‘The Rigoletto of Signor Sebastiano Ronconi 
had many good points, but was overdone. The opera was repeated 
on the 24th, after which we see or hear no more of Mlle. Brunetti 
during the rest of the year. 

The Barbiére was brought out on the 15th, but with no super- 
lative cast. It comprised Mad. Borghi-Mamo as Rosina, Signor 
Belart as the Count, Signor Everardi as Figaro, Signor Vialetti 
as Don Basilio, and Signor Castelli as Doctor Bartolo. The lady 
would have been irreproachable but for some unwarrantable 





admirers. On the 26th, a new opera, by Signor Campana, enti- 
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liberties taken with the cavatina “ Una voce,” and the duet 
*“‘ Dunque io son,” both of which were almost obnubilated in a 
cloud of fioriture, whereby the music was spoiled and nobody the 
ainer. Mad. Borghi-Mamo introduced a Neapolitan air in the 
ann scene, which created a furor. The Figaro of Signor 
Everardi was not first-rate, and the Doctor Bartolo of Signor 
Castelli was last-rate. Signor Belart sang Almaviva’s music with 
wonderful fluency, but this did not compensate for the want of 
breadth in his singing, and his indifferent acting. Signor Vialetti, 
if he had not descended to caricature, would have made a capital 
Don Basilio. On the 12th of June, the Barbiére, with M. Gassier 
as Figaro, was repeated, and introduced Signor Ciampi as Doctor 
Bartolo. The new buffo made a tremendous hit, literally takin 
the house by storm as the old guardian, and winning the nivel 
suffrages of the entire press. Subsequently, in other parts, 
Signor Ciampi hardly reached the expectations formed of him 
in the old doctor ; but the fact that he is very young may ex- 
tenuate the sins of excess with which he has been charged. 
Signor Ciampi’s talent is undeniable, and only requires fining 
down to be made pure and legitimate. It will be his own fault if 
he be not ere long acknowledged the most accomplished buffo of 
the day. On the 16th of July, the Barbiére was given with 
another change in the cast, Mad. Alboni being Rosina, and Signor 
Sebastiano Ronconi, Figaro. Mad. Alboni’s singing of Rossini’s 
music is incomparable. “ Una voce” falls from her lips as it fell 
from the inspired pen of the composer, as fresh and as complete. 
Signor Sebastiano Ronconi did not exactly snuff out the recollec- 
tion of his renowned brother in his delineation of the barber. 
Semiramide—one of the specific announcements of the pros- 
pectus—was produced on the 22d of May. Mlle. Titiens essayed 
the part of Semiramide for the first time, and was too anxious to 
do herself justice. Her singing, at times gorgeous and magnifi- 
cent, was not always perfect. Her acting, however, was grand, 
powerful, and picturesque in the extreme. Mad. Alboni’s Arsace 
was worthy of the music. Higher praise we could not bestow. 


~ Everardi’s Assur was excellent, if not great; and Signor 
Bela fa 


rt was irreproachable in the small part of Idreno. We can- 
not say much for the band, the chorus, and the mise-en-scéne. 
The success was not extraordinary. If, however, Mr. E.T. Smith 
had expended the same money and pains in getting up Semiramide 
as he did in getting up Oberon, we should have had another story 
to tell. Semiramide was repeated on the 26th and 31st, and on 
the 11th of June. 

The Huguenots was given for the first time on the 2d of June, 
with the following cast, too striking not to give in extenso :— 
Valentina, Mlle. Titiens; Marguerite de Valois, Mlle. Michal ; 
Urbano, Mad. Borghi-Mamo; Raoul, Signor Giuglini ; De Nevers, 
Signor Everardi ; St. Bris, M. Gassier ; Marcello, Signor Vialetti. 
This undoubtedly was the crowning performance of the season, 
and which never failed to draw immense audiences. The Hugue- 
nots was repeated on the 4th, 9th, 14th, and 27th of June, and the 
17th of July. Mlle. Titiens transcended all her efforts, and 
indeed those of all artists we have seen in Valentina. Mlle. 
Michal — not named in the prospectus— proved a valuable 
ac uisition to the company, singing the music of the Queen 
with surpassing brilliancy, and creating a decided sensation. 
Mad. Borghi-Mamo made a most fascinating page, and gave 
both her songs, the first particularly, with charming grace 
and expression. The St. Bris of M. Gassier, and the 
Nevers of Signor Everardi, were inestimable additions to the 
cast. Signor Giuglini sang the music of Raoul as exquisitely as 
on any former occasion, and displayed greater passion and inten- 
sity in the acting; and Signor Vialetti exhibited those bluff 
qualities that make his impersonation of Marcello entirely his 
own. 

On the 5th of June, Verdi's Ernani introduced Mad. Lotti to 
the subscribers of Her Majesty’s Theatre. She made no sensa- 
tion, and the opera was not given a second time. This lady after- 
wards essayed her talents with better success in Gnecco's 
comic opera La Prova dun Opera Seria, given on the 19th of 
June; and in Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, produced on the 
23rd. Gneceo's opera was given twice, but did not attract. 
Signor Ciampi sustained the part of the manager with im- 
mense spirit, but was indifferently supported. Cimarosa’s opera 





was well cast,—Mad. Lotti appearing as Carolina; Mlle. Vaneri, 
Elisetta; Mad. Alboni, Fidalma; Signor Giuglini, Paolino; 
Signor Everardi, Count Robinson ; and Geronimo, Signor Ciampi. 
Mad. Alboni’s Fidalma was perfect; and the Count of Signor 
Everardi every way admirable. Signor Ciampi’s Geronimo, too, 
was excellent, although open to criticism on the score of over elabo- 
ration. The chef-deuvre of the old Italian master was played 
twice only ; and, although pleasing infinitely a select few, did not 
take with the general public. On the same night that La Prova 
d'un Opera Seria was given, a new German tenor, Herr Steger, 
made an appearance as Edgardo in Lucia di Lammermoor with but 
little success, and was heard of nomore. Mlle. Titiens played 
Lucy for the first time, and though somewhat undersuited in the 
~ contrived to gain new laurels by her brilliant vocalisation no 
ess than her energetic acting. 

Of the next novelty, Oberon, brought out on the 3rd of July, 
we have spoken at length recently on more than one occasion, 
The public are familiar with the causes that led to its production 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; which, indeed, is nacre: | to be attri- 
buted to Mr. Benedict, who has all along advocated the policy of 
reviving the almost forgotten work of his illustrious master and 
having it tried on the Italian stage. The greatest success of Mr. 
E. T. Smith’s first operatic aa in the Haymarket is owing 
to Mr. Benedict, not only inasmuch as he suggested the perfor- 
mance of Oberon, but for the work done in adapting the music to 
the exigencies of Italian Opera, a far more difficult task than 
many think, to say nothing of the responsibility. Oberon was re- 
peated on the 5th, 7th, and 9th of July, when it was suddenly with- 
drawn from the bills without explanation. The reason, however, 
seemed to be that Signor Mongini’s engagement had expired, and, 
that not being solicited to stay he had departed for Italy. When the 
cheap nights commenced Oberon was clamorously called for, and 
a telegraphic message being despatched for Signor Mongini, he 
forthwith returned to London. Weber's opera was repeated 
on the 19th for Mr. Smith’s benefit ; and on the 21st, 23rd, 24th, 
26th, and 28th, making in all nine performances—a number which 
might have been trebled had it been brought out early in the 
season. 

Perhaps the most questionable act of the management during 
the entire season was the bringing forward on the very last night 
of the subscription two such renowned artists as Mad. Marie Cabel 
and Mad. Amalia Ferraris ; the one the very head of the French 
school of singers, the other one of the most accomplished dancers 
now before the public. To make matters worse, Mad. Cabel only 
appeared in one scene from Dinorah, a much greater indignity 
than was offered to Mad. Ferraris, who appeared in only one scene 
from the ballet of Orfa, since the fair danseuse was the sole 
representative in her department, whereas the fair songstress had 
to contend against the impression made by Mile. Titiens, who had 
preceded her in a whole opera. A few days afterwards a better 
opportunity was afforded Mad. Cabel of exhibing her admirable 
talents as Maria in the Figlia del Reggimento, a part in which she 
displayed the most brilliant vocalisation, and the most delightful 
graces as an actress. That the fair cantatrice was not altogether 
at her ease in Italian opera was only natural; and it is to be 
regretted that no more than one opportunity was given her of 
appearing in the part. 

We omitted to state that Mlle. Claudina Cucchi, a very clever 
dancer, made her first appearance on the 7th of June in a new 
ballet entitled Adelina. Mr. Smith perhaps did not make the 
best of the ballet materials at his command ; but the fact of his 
engaging first-rate talent indicated a desire on his part to do the 
most. A good ballet with good music is only less desirable than 
a good opera. We trust that next year the ballet master will 
make an attempt to bring forward something worthy of the 
prestige of the theatre. ; 

We cannot recognise the necessity of two conductors. Why 
Mr. Benedict and Signor Arditi should both be retained it is 
impossible for us to make out. We can understand that, a con- 
ductor who has other engagements to attend to might find it 
inconvenient to preside in an orchestra where performances 
are given every night, as at Drury Lane last year; but at the 
regular performances of three or four nights a week there can 
be no difficulty. Besides, as no servant can serve two masters, so 
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no band can serve two conductors. Mr. Smith is fond of dupli- 
cations ; witness, the harlequinade of his Drury Lane pretnen®: 
But, if he would desire his Italian opera to flourish, he must be 


simple and observe the unities. Let him eschew two conductors 


as he would two coachmen on the box of his chariot, if he would 
wish to be driven straight and escape upsetting. 


<a 


MEYERBEER. 
By Scupo. 


Meyrrserr is certainly one of the most curious and interesting 
figures presented by the history of Art. A man of the North, 
beloved fellow disciple of Weber, who created the German opera, 
born of a family favoured alike by nature and fortune, Giacomo 
Meyerbeer had nothing to do but allow himself to live. Having 


guished poet, Giacomo wished that his name, too, should be 
inscribed upon the book of life. After having been a remarkable 
virtuoso on the piano, as were also Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, after having tried his powers in several dramatic 
compositions, in the language of his country, he was suddenly 
seized by an extreme love for Italian music, and breaking all 
bonds with the new school, which had aimed to lead away the 
musical genius of the German nation from the influence of the 
Italian masters which had triumphed since the renaissance, Mey- 
erbeer went to the peninsula, and established again by his example 
the old-fashioned pilgrimage of German musicians to the pure 
sources of melody; for it is well to know that the pilgrimage of 
the German composers began as far back as the last half of the 
sixteenth century. Pretorius, Henri Schiitz (who was a pupil 
of the school of Venice), Keyser, and all the dramatic composers 
who preceded Handel, Hasse, and Gluck, were admirers and 
imitators of the Italian school then reigning. It was at the close 
of the eighteenth century, after the death of Mozart and Haydn, 
that the old alliance of the two great musical schools of Europe 
was suddenly broken. Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, and all the musicians who attached themselves more 
or less closely to the movement of renovation called the romantic, 
that is to say, national school, not only rejected the ancient teach- 
ings of the school which produced Palestrina, Carissimi, Scarlatti, 
Gabrielli, Marcello, and Jomelli,' but even any’ imitation of its 
original peculiarities and processes. The last manifestation of the 
German romantic school is that horde of inconoclasts who pretend 
to extirpate from music all idea of melody, and who speak with 
disdain of the works of Monsieur Mozart! and who have dubbed 
themselves musicians of the future, because the present age is not 
worthy to comprehend them. 

Of keen intellect, a sagacious observer, endowed with an 
imagination at once ardent and under restraint, ambitious of 
glory, yet not in too great haste to conquer it, timid and anxious 
in details, audacious and profound in the conception of a general 
plan, Meyerbeer developed in Italy a complex genius in which 
an adroit imitation of Rossini is discreetly mingled with his own 
inspirations. Such is the character of his two best Italian operas, 
Margurite d Anjou and Il Crociato, which made him a reputation 
that much afflicted his illustrious fellow-pupil and friend, the 
author of Der Freyschiitz and Oberon. We may read in the cor- 
respondence of Von Weber, the letter in which he deplores the 
fact that Meyerbeer should have plunged deeper and deeper into 
the imitation of foreign forms, and that the love of success should 
have stifled so fin: an imagination. “ Was hofften wir alles von 
ihm! ~O verfluchte Lust zu gefallen!” Nevertheless in the 
midst of all the applause and vivas lavished upon him by the 
Italian public, so warm and extravagant in the demonstrations of 
its satisfaction, Meyerbeer meditated (for he is always meditating) 
a transformation of his manner. Der Freyschiitz, which had been 
given at Berlin in 1821, was translated into French, and repre- 
sented at the Théatre de l’Odeon, at Paris, in 1824 with a success 
that has become European. Stimulated doubtless by this ex- 
ample, by that given by Gluck in 1774, which Spontini and 
Rossini had followed so brilliantly, Meyerbeer also conceived the 
idea of essaying his genius in a country which possesses indis- 
putably the finest and richest dramatic literature of modern 








nations. Robert le Diable was brought out at the opera in 
November, 1831. In March, 1836, he gave the Huguenots; in 
1849, the Prophéte; and in 1854, U' Etoile du Nord. I shall not 
undertake to comment on these works, which are known all over 
the world, and performed in all the theatres of Europe. At some 
future time, we shall have occasion to recur to these great scores, 
which are very differently rated by critics, but of which no one 
can deny the powerful effect upon the public. Germany, where 
the ae of Meyerbeer are judged by artists and critics with a 
rigour that borders on injustice, Germany runs to the representa- 
tions of Robert le Diable, the Huguenots, and the Prophete with no 
less enthusiasm than the Parisian public. Upon what then 
depends the evident and indisputable popularity of the operas of 
Meyerbeer? On the vigour of the colouring, the warm passion 
that pervades them, on certain situations powerfully rendered, 
on the effect of combinations, on profound inspirations that take 


two brothers, one a celebrated astronomer, the other a distin- | hold of the masses, whatever may be the legitimate reservations 
| of the man of taste who prefers t 


| and charms the imagination to the truth that strikes and nag ie 


e beauty that touches the heart 


itself upon the intellect. We can say of Meyerbeer, who devotes 
himself above everything to the true expression of life, what the 
Latin poet, Propertius, has said of Lysippus, the Greek sculptor : 


“ Gloria Lysippo est animosa effingere signa,’ 


It is a fine spectacle to contemplate the varieties of genius pre- 
sented by the history of art. Going back no farther than our 
own century, and restricting tlie field of observation to the three 
nations that represent the esthetic civilisation of Europe, the 
Italians, the Germans, and the French, we perceive two great 
changes wrought, the one by Beethoven in instrumental music, the 
other by Rossini in dramatic music. These two geniuses, as 
different from each other as are the two nations whose aspirations 
and sentiments they express, proceed in the conception of their 
work as nature proceeds: they imitate their predecessors, and as 
the poet says, “sur des pensers nouveaux ils font des vers antiques,” 
for there are no lasting recollections in the intellectual world, 
any more than in the moral world, but those that rest upon some 
corner of the past. You cannot cite either a great philosopher, 
or a poet, or an artist, or even a real statesman whose original work 
is the result of an isolated force, of a purely individual activity. 
If it is incontestable that the first compositions of the author of the 
Pastoral Symphony reveal a more or less involuntary imitation of 
the style of Mozart, so neither does Rossini conceal the fact: that 
he has been educated in the admiration of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Cimarosa, whose essences he combines and mingles on his magic 
palette: but this has not prevented Beethoven from becoming the 
most vast, most profound, and most original musical genius that 
has ever existed, or Rossini from being the most varied, most 
passionate, and most brilliant dramatic composer of his epoch. 
Around Beethoven, who remains unigue, has arisen in Germany a 
group of congenial geniuses, such as Weber, Spohr, Schubert, and 
later Mendelssohn, who, deriving their inspiration from the same 
order of ideas and the same traditions, are not the less original for 
that, especially Weber, who first translated into the lyric drama 
the marvellous of the German poetry. In the train of Rossini, in 
the same way, has been "produced a family of brilliant disciples, of 
whom the most original of all is Bellini, who would have risen 
very high, had not death cut off before his time this sweet singer 
of Sicily, who had known how to combine with his own yet 
youthful style, an imitation of the old masters, especially of 
Paisiello, and the manner of the great renovator of Italian opera. 

While these two great revolutions in the musical art were in 
progress in Germany and Italy, France, which comprehends and 
appreciates nothing but exclusively dramatic music, remained 
faithful to the double tradition of Gluck and Grétry. Spontini and 
Mehul are disciples and eloquent imitators of the creator of 
Armida and the two Iphigenius, while the influence of Grétry 
produced at the theatre of the Opéra Comique, a swarm of 
delicious and charming composers of whom M. Auber is the 
illustrious successor. On this vast theatre, upon which Gluck, 
Piccini, Sacchini, Spontini, had come in succession to enlarge the 
domain of the lyric tragedy created by Lully and Rameau, 
submitting their differing genius to the severe taste of the French 
traditions, Rossini came also to write four great chefs d’euvre, 
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and terminates his glorious career by the marvel called William 
Tell. 

It might have been thought that all the grand combinations of 
dramatic music were exhausted, and that after Rossini and 
Weber, so profoundly different from each other, a new trans- 
formation of the lyric drama was impossible. But such reasoning 
fails to take into account the inexhaustible fecundity of nature. 
Then was seen to appear a man patient, of profound genius, en- 
dowed at once with a powerful imagination and a rare delicacy of 
mind. German in origin, ‘and, by the sound musical education 
he had received, become a little Italian by a sympathy and 
inclination, he is French by the logic of his eminently drama- 
tic understanding. After several years of trials and doubts, 
of partial successes that give him some appreciation of his 
powers, he comes to Paris whither the diverse tendencies of his 
nature attract him, and reveals himself to the astonished world in a 
work Robert le Diable, which produced an immense excitement. The 
Huguenots, the Prophéete, and I’ Etoile du Nord extend and fix his re- 
putation. I know all that an exclusive and partial taste can say of the 
style and often complicated manner of Meyerbeer. We have our- 
selves arrived at acomplete understanding of his work, only through 
a strong desire of equity, believing, as Poussin says, that our appe- 
tites alone should not judge of the beauties of art, but our reason 
also. Because we are naturally inclined toward that family of 
delicate and harmonious geniuses, who purify reality by the ideal, 
and temper power by grace, the chaste, restrained, and truly 
divine geniuses who are called Vifgil, Raphael, Racine, Mozart, 
shall we fail to recognize the manly and robust geniuses, who re- 
joice in the expression of grandeur, in the painting of vigorous 
characters and complicated passions, like Michael Angelo, 
Shakespeare, Corneille, and Beethoven ? 

Is not the first quality of a judge or a critic impartiality? I 
mean that impersonality that forgets for a moment its secret affec- 
tions, its natura! predilections, so as to see that only which is 
submitted to its judgment, and the better to comprehend the 
work and the artist that do not belong to the order of ideas and 
sentiments with which it easily sympathises. What a poor spirit 
would that be, which, educated in the admiration of a Titian or an 
Andrea del Sarto, could not comprehend a Rembrandt, that 
mighty colorist who loves the contest of lights and shadows, great 
contrasts of chiar’ oscuro, types more vigorous than noble, and 
scenes of bourgevise life, whence he causes to spring a profound 
thought and a dramatic interest. 

Such are likewise the qualities of the works and genius of 
Meyerbeer. He excels in rendering the contrasts of extreme 
situations, the mélée and shock of diverse passions in a powerful 
whole, in creating vigorous types, such as | cath Marcel, and 
Fides, who engrave themselves on the imagination of all, whom 
no one can forget, and in filling his immense canvass with tumult, 
life, and light. In what modern drama can be found a finer 
female character than that of Valentine in the //uguenots, or a 
more touching scene than the duo of the third act with Marcel ? 
Does a more pathetic air exist than the “Grice” in Robert, or a 
tableau more poetic and novel than the act of the Nuns in the 
same great work? I say nothing of the fourth act of the 
Huguenots, one of the finest pages of dramatic music in existence ; 
but the divertissement and grand scene in the church, of the 
Prophéte as well as the military scene in ?Etoile du Nord, are 
these not the production of an imagination more supple and more 
various than it is supposed to be? ~Meyerbeer is reproached with 
being wanting in melody. Certainly he has not the melody of 
everybody, those commonplaces that travel through the streets, 
and which the old troubadors love to repeat to the accompaniment 
of their cracked guitars. A dramatic musician above all, Mey- 
erbeer could say, with Gluck, to his critics, “ If I have succeeded 
in pleasing the theatre I have attained the end I had in view, and 

assure you that it concerns me little that my music does not 
please in a concert or in a saloon” (Life of Gluck, by Auton 
Schmid, p- 426). <A great tactician, a eolourist full of relief, 
Meyerbeer could also add these words which the author of Armide 
said toa friend, “ You should know that music in its melodic 
part possesses very few resources. It is impossible by the mere 
succession of notes that form the character of melody to depict 
certain passions.” This is what album composers and the makers 











of canzonets do not understand; but the public, that for thirty 
years has applauded the works of Meyerbeer, listens only to the 
emotion it experiences, and leaves to journalists the smartness 
they lay claim to in denying the brightness of day, and the power 
of so great a master. y 

In an age of great revolutions, of universal renovation, in which 
politics, poetry, science,and the arts have extended the horizon 
of life and enlarged the bounds of the universe, music, and espe- 
cially dramatic music has also renewed its forms, vivified its 
colours, and multiplied the number of its characters. Between 
Weber and Rossini, who have a manner of proceeding so unlike, 
and whose immortal works express a world of ideas and sentiments 
so vo pe Meyerbeer has succeeded in creating for himself a 
profound and original personality. The opera of the Pardon de 
Ploérmel, far superior to [Etoile du Nord, is in our opinion of all 
his works the most simple, the most agreeable,. and the most freely 
melodious of the author of Robert and the Huguenots. 


ORGANS AND ORGANISTS,—CHURCHES AND‘ 
CLERGY MEN. 


Ir is rather a remarkable thing that in England, where of late 
music in its variety of style has been making such progress, the 
mass of the community should still remain so ec walle ignorant. 
And not only does this epithet apply to the least-educated 
portion, but we regret frequently to notice how many otherwise 
classically-taught members of society are so totally deficient in 
all musical knowledge. We should like to have the opportunit 

of putting a few questions to those people who are in the habit 
of looking down upon their organists as inferior members of 
society. Fancy, for. instance, a poor curate of £100 a year 
considering it infra. dig.to be seen speaking to the organist of 
the church in which he officiated ; the latter, in all probability, 
enjoying three times the income and intellect of his surpliced and 
fancied superior. This is a state of things which certainly ought 
not to exist; but we fear that until a change has taken place, 
such as time and education can only materially effect, this 
unhappy state of things must call forth more pity than anger. 
The deplorable changes which take place in the various churches 
are mainly due to the absurd interference of persons who fancy 
they know a great deal more about music than the man whom 
they pay to instruct them. An organist will sometimes sub- 
stitute an adaptation from one of the masters for a response which 
has no music or anything else in it; the consequence will be that 
he has an anonymous letter from some crcchety old party who has 
never had his unhappy soul edified beyond the Old Hundredth 
drawled out in the most heartrending manner. And, of course, 
frequent occurrence of this kind of thing is sufficient to dishearten 
the most impervious character. A man perhaps of classical 
knowledge and refined musical taste is subjected to this sort of 
thing; which we know is only too often the case. He throws 
the whole thing up, even if it next door to ruined him, rather than 
bear the ignorant attacks of people who were not even endowed 
with sufficient sense to leave eas what they would probably 
never have the intellect to fathom and enjoy. How many would 
add their evidence to this? But, happily, musicians as a body 
know how to resent this sort of thing Contempt inflicts a deeper 
wound than words. Like a summer cloud that passes over and 
for a moment obscures the beauty of the landscape, so the dis- 
comfort of the musician is dispersed by the love for his art and his 
callous indifference to the opinions of those who grovel in a world 
below. As an instance of this sort of thing: —I knew a man who 
played at a church a few miles from London, who was peculiarly 
sensitive in this respect; and on one occasion he was performing a 
corftluding voluntary, the nature of which required him to employ 
the full power of his instrument at times. One of the officials 
(curate or rector, no matter) passed behind him as he sat at the 
organ, and administered a violent thrust in the back, at the same 
time exclaiming, “ You'll kill us!” I'll leave you to judge what 
sort of impression this would be likely to produce. Of course he 
immediately resigned the position; but a very humble apology, 
I believe, caused him to reverse his decision. om 
One great disadvantage which organists have to contend with is 
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the amateur element—so many young men play sufficiently well to 
conduct a service, and who at the same ¢ime do not derive their 
living by it; the consequence is, that a great many churches are 
supplied from this source, and for several obvious reasons. In the 
first place, the amateur will play for the glory very often, and 
then the officers of the church can twist him round their thumbs, 
the consequence being that the musical part of the service sinks to 
a miserably slow state of things, such as a short journey in almost 
any direction will furnish you with. We could enumerate man 
of the large metropolitan churches as instances. Every wef 
should set apart a portion of its income for a choir ;—an organ is 
of course a sine gua non, but is intended chiefly as an accompani- 
ment—no service in the Church of England can be efficiently per- 
formed without a choir—and the choir should be instructed by an 
organist who is a musician, and practising the noble art of which 
he is the representative, should command respect and admiration. 
We sincerely hope the age is becoming more enlightened. Let 
our haughty curates and rectors who know not music look upon 
Germany and Italy, and blush! Let them visit the foreign 
cathedrals and listen to the choirs, and see with what respect 
the organist is treated, and they will perhaps know how to 
value talents which are only especial gifts. No earthly toil will 
draw music from a soul born dead to harmony.—A. C. 
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MUSICIAN whose works present many points of ana- 
logy with those of the composers mentioned by us 

last weekfas the heads of the German Romantic School is 
Hoffmann—far better known by his tales than by his 
Miserere, his Requiem, his airs and choruses for Werner's 
Crusade of the Baltic, or his operas of Love and 
Jealousy, The Canon of Milan, and Undine, which last 
production has always been regarded as his masterpiece. 
Indeed, with Undine, Hoffmann obtained his one great 
musical success, and it is easy to account for the marked 
favour with which that work was received in Berlin. In 
the first place, the fantastic nature of the subject was emi- 
nently suited to the peculiar genius of the composer. Then 
he possessed the advantage of having an excellent libretto, 
written by Lamothe-Fouqué, the author of the original 
tale ; and finally, the opera was admirally executed at the 
Royal Theatre of Berlin. Probably not one of our readers 
has heard Hoffmann’s Undine, which was brought out in 
1817, and we believe was never revived, though much of 
the music enjoyed for a time considerable popularity, and 
the composition as a whole was warmly and publicly 
praised by no less a personage than Karl Maria von Weber. 
On the other hand, Undine, and Hoffmann’s music gene- 
rally, have been condemned by Sir Walter Scott, who is 
reported not to have been able to distinguish one melody 
from another, though he had of course a profound admira- 
tion for Scotch ballads of all kinds. M. Fétis, too, after 
informing us that Hoffmann “ gave music lessons, painted 
enormous pictures, and wrote licentious novels (where are 
Hoffmann’s licentious novels?), without succeeding in 

















making himself remarked in any style,” goes on to assure 
us, without ever having heard Undine, that although there 
were “certain parts” in which genius was evinced, “ want 
of connexion, of conformity, of conception, and of plan, 
might be observed throughout ;” and that “the judgment 
of the best critics was that such a work could not be 
classed among those compositions which mark an epoch in 
art.” 

Weber had studied criticism less perhaps than M. Fétis, 
but he knew more about creativeness, and in an article on 
the opera of Undine, so far from complaining of any “ want 
of connexion, of conformity, of conception, and of plan,” the 
author of Der Freischiitz says : “ This work seems really to 
have been composed at one inspiration, and I do not re- 
member, after hearing it several times, that any passage 
ever recalled me for a single minute from the circle of magie 
images that the artist evoked in my soul. Yes, from the 
beginning to the end the author sustains the interest so 
powerfully by the musical development of his theme, that 
after but a single hearing one really seizes the ensemble of 
the work, and detail disappears in the naiveté and modesty 
of his art. With rare renunciation, such as can be appre- 
ciated only by him who knows what it costs to sacrifice the 
triumph of a momentary success, M. Hoffmann has disdained 
to enrich some pieces at the expense of others; which it 
is so easy to do by giving them an importance which does 
not belong to them as members of the entire work. The 
composer always advances, visibly guided by this one aspi- 
ration—to be always truthful, and to keep up the dramatic 
action without ceasing, instead of checking or fettering it 
in its rapid progress. Diverse and strongly marked as are 
the characters of the different personages, there is never- 
theless something which surrounds them all; it is that 
fabulous life, full of phantoms, and those soft whisperings 
of terror which belong so peculiarly to the fantastic. 
Kiihleborn is the character most strikingly put in relief 
both by the choice of the melodies, and by the instrumenta- 
tion which, never leaving him, always announces his sinis- 
ter approach.* This is quite right, Kiihleborn appearing, 
if not as destiny itself, at least as its appointed instrument. 
After him comes Undine, the charming daughter of the 
waves, which, made sonorous, now murmur and break in 
harmonious roulades, now powerful and commanding, an- 
nounce her power. The arietta of the second act, treated 
with rare and subtle grace, seems to me to be a thorough 
success, and to render the character perfectly. Hildebrand, 
so passionate yet full of hesitation, and allowing himself to 
be carried away by each amorous desire, and the pious and 
simple priest, with his grave choral melody, are the next in 
importance. In the back-ground are Bertalda, the fisherman 
and his wife, and the duke and duchess. The strains sung 
by the suite of the latter breathe a joyous, animated life, 
and are developed with admirable gaiety, thus forming a 
contrast with the sombre choruses of the spirits of the earth 
and water, which are full of harsh, strange progressions. 
The end of the opera, in which the composer displays, as 
if to crown his work, all his abundance of harmony in the 
double chorus in eight parts, appears to me grandly con- 
ceived and perfectly rendered. He has expressed these 
words—‘ Good night to all the cares and to all the magni- 
ficence of the earth’—with true loftiness, and with a soft 
melancholy which, in spite of the tragic conclusion of the 
piece, leaves behind a delicious impression of calm and con- 





* Another proof that this device is not new in the hands of Herr 
Wagner. 
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solation. ‘The overture and the final chorus which enclose 
the work here give one another the hand. The former, 
which evokes and opens the world of wonders, commences 
softly, goes on increasing, then bursts forth with passion; 
the latter is introduced without brusqueness, but mixes 
itself up with the action, and calms and satisfies it com- 
pletely. The entire work is one of the most spiritual that 
these latter times have given us. It is the result of the 
most perfect and intimate comprehension of the subject, 
completed by a series of ideas profoundly reflected upon, 
and by the intelligent use of all the material resources of 
art ; the whole rendered into a magnificent work by beau- 
tiful and admirably developed melodies.” 

M. Berlioz has said of Hoffmann’s music, adding, however, 
that he had not heard a note of it; that it was “de la 
musique de littérateur.” M. Fétis, having heard about as 
much of it, has said a great deal more ; but, after what has 
been written about Hoffmann’s principal opera by such a 
master and judge as Karl Maria von Weber, neither the 
opinion of M. Fétis nor of M. Berlioz can be of any value 
on the subject. The merit of Hoffmann’s music has probably 
been denied ,because the world is not inclined to believe 
that the same man can be a great writer and also a great 
musician. Perhaps it is this perversity of human nature that 
makes us disposed to hold M. Berlioz in so little esteem as 
an author ; and we have no doubt that there are many who 
would be equally averse to according M. Fétis any tole- 
rable rank as @ composer. 


a 


wae on the subject of pianoforte composers who have 
written not for a country or for an age, but for the 
world and for all time, we may allude to one who has done 
perhaps more legitimate service in developing the bona fide 
mechanism of the instrument than any predecessor, con- 
temporary, or follower. Next to Moscheles (by many 
placed before him—we cannot but think in some respects 
unreasonably), comes Jean Nepornell Hummel, one of the 
most talented, voluminous, and classical of all the pianoforte 
composers. Hummel—be not startled, reader—was not an 
original genius, although along habit of composing endowed 
him with an unmistakeable peculiarity of manner. But 
Hummel was a musician, heart and soul—one of the right 
sort, unbending, comprehensive, and enthusiastic. Educated 
under excellent masters, he soon acquired the art of writing 
with ease, while the strict school in which he had been nou- 
rished, regulated his taste in the true direction. Hummel was 
a more learned musician than Moscheles, although he did not 
possess Moscheles’ originality. His contributions to the art 
were not less numerous and valuable. Both have been of 
inestimable worth in directing the studies of pianists, and 
both were endowed with a facility which promptly seconded 
these intentions. Hummel’s concertos owe much more than 
is generally admitted to those of Mozart, Dussek, and 
Steibelt ; but they abound in a variety of graceful passages 
that exclusively belong to their author. It should be noted 
here that Mozart anticipated Beethoven, and that Beethoven 
did not surpass Mozart in the symmetrical form which, 
although Haydn had imparted to the symphony, was, be- 
fore Mozart’s time, wholly strange to the concerto. Mozart, 
therefore, did as much for the concerto as Haydn had done 
for the symphony and sonata—for, be it remarked, while in 
the lucid arrangement of ideas which appear and return in 
reasonable and proper places, the consistent balance of 
relative keys being preserved, the concerto is but a branch 


of the parent sonata,* yet it still presents, even in the 
examples left us by Mozart and Beethoven, a marked differ- 
ence of plan.t 

While in the ¢uétis, or orchestral preludest, Hummel (like 
Moscheles) followed Mozart's symmetrical arrangement, he 
also (like Moscheles) overlooked that peculiarity which 
endows Mozart’s concertos with such unity and complete- 
ness. Let us explain. In Mozart’s concertos the three 
solos, of which, like the majority of concertos, they are com- 
posed, are continually accompanied in the orchestra by one 
or both the principal themes, separate or in conjunction, 
elaborate and worked out to the end. We find little of this 
in Hummel, although occasional glimpses are not wanting ; 
but a complete development of the themes is never at- 
tempted, except in the ¢uétis. For this reason, without 
alluding to his higher genius, Mozart not only wrote his 
coucertos as though he had improved upon the models of 
Hummel, who lived after him (instead of Hummel half-rising 
to the models left by Mozart), but wrote them, as it were, 
side by side with Beethoven, the great developer himself— 
even he who gave Mendelssohn the first hint of dispensing 
altogether with the ¢uéti, an evident superfluity. | 

Nevertheless, devoid of pure invention as was Hummel, 
his concertos are fine productions, indispensable to the com- 
pletion of a musical education, beautiful and interesting 
as music, independent of their influence and of all arbitrary 
considerations. No pianoforte writer ever produced a 
greater variety of new and elegant passages than Hummel, 
who, we need hardly remind our readers, was one of the 
greatest pianists of his day; and as an impromptu player, 
or improvisateur, had few equals, and fewer superiors. 
(This reminds us that we have neglected to speak of the 
wonderful powers of improvisation possessed by Moscheles). 
The miscellaneous works of Hummel—studies, fantasias, 
&c.—would of themselves form an interesting library. 
But, to come to an end with him, his sonatas for pianoforte 
solus are almost as rare (master as he needs must have been 
of the sonata-form) as those of Moscheles. We have never 
seen more than five—that in F minor (the best—a chef- 
d’euvre) ; that in D, which, containing a scherzo and trio, 
assumes the distinction of the real grand sonata; that in 
E flat, dedicated to Haydn; that in C; and that in F 
sharp minor, which, though styled a sonata, is, more strictly 
speaking, a fantasia. But these alone are enough to im- 
mortalise Hummel, had he not produced so many and such 
variety of works in another form as to place him among the 
most fecund and admirable of musicians. 

LS See 

M. Detaporte has not resigned the directorship of the 
Orpheonists of France, but merely that of some choral society in 


Paris. Tant mieux. It would be about as easy to replace 
Garibaldi in another sphere of action as M. Delaporte in his. 





* We cannot too frequently insist that the sonata is the model for 
the symphony, quartet, and all the larger form of instrumental music. 

¢ The three specimens of the concerto left us by Mendelssohn, in 
which the sonata form is perfectly developed, have beeu frequently 
described. 

{ The tutti, according to Mozart, is a kind of synopsis of the whole 
first movement, laid out like the first movement of a sonata. 

§ In the concerto in G major. 

|| Beethoven, in the G concerto, begins at once with the pianoforte 
(like Mendelssohn in all his concertos), but, after a few arpeggios, he 
introduces a long tutti. This leads to the conviction that the idea of 
abandoning the ¢utti had entered ipto the ever-inventing brain of the 
composer, but that he almost immediately gave it up as untenable. The 
great concerto in E flat presents the same apparent discrepancy. 
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MR. E, T. SMITH AND HIS MANAGEMENT. 
(From the Morning Post.) 


Nearty four months ago Mr. Smith startled the town by the 
publication of a prospectus adorned by such an array of celebrated 
names, and so rich in brilliant and attractive promises, that not a 
few of those initiated in the mysteries of operatic management 
thought the new director must be possessed by the demon of 
romance, or that desire and achievement, intention and accom- 
plishment, had become so completely mixed up in his mind as to 
appear to him one and the same thing. In other words, the 
fulfilment of all Mr. Smith’s splendid promises was considered by 
many to be a downright impossibility. A vast theatre was to be 
redecorated. At least two grand operas (Rossini’s Semiramide, 
and Weber’s’ Oberon), both requiring extensive and costly 
scenic illustration, were to be magnificently placed upon a stage 
notoriously the most inconvenient to be found in any large theatre: 
and which, when the prospectus for the past season appeared, was 
destitute of almost every requisite mechanical appliance, and 
altogether out of working order. ‘The old dilapidated concert- 
room, long the abode of spiders, rats, and mice, and “ such small 
deer,” was to be converted into a “ bijou theatre,” while a com- 
pany of celebrated singers and dancers, so numerous that it was 
difficult to see how they could all be brought forward in a manner 
worthy of their artistic positions, further increased the swelling 
announcement. Then we were to have such admirable conductors 
as Mr. Benedict and Signor Arditi, such principal violins as Herr 
Molique and Mr. Blagrove, a first-rate band, and a first-rate 
chorus. Many, as we have said, doubted the possibility of all this 
being duly accomplished ; and yet the old house was altered much 
for the better, and redecorated in a very splendid and costly 
manner in time for the opening night (April 10). The “ bijou 
theatre” was finished about the middle of the season, though it 
has not yet been publicly used. The two promised operas have 
been given with all the scenic effect which could reasonably be 
looked for in such a locality, and the following artistes have 
appeared :—Vocalists—Mlle. Titiens, Mad. Borghi-Mamo, Mlle. 
Piccolomini, Mad. Lotti della Santa, Mad. Marie Cabel, Mlle. 
Brunetti, Mad. Lemaire, Mile. Vaneri, Mile. Louise Michal, and 
Mad. Alboni; Signor Giuglini, Signor Vialetti, Signor Belart, 
Signor Everardi, Signor Aldighieri, Signor Gassier, Signor Corsi, 
Signor Ciampi, Signor Sebastiano Ronconi, Signor Castelli, Herr 
Steger, and Signor Mongini. Dancers—Mlle. Pocchini, Mlle. 
Cucchi, Mlle. Morlacchi, Mlle. Pasquale, Mlle. Amalia Ferraris, 
M. Durand, M. Chapuy, &e. 

For the most part then the director was enabled to keep faith 
with the public, the only shortcomings being in the orchestral 
and choral departments ; serious failings, certainly, though by no 
means irremediable. Mr. Smith has himself, with laudable frank- 
ness, publicly made allusion to the weak points of his establish- 
ment, and in acknowledging the necessity of a reformation, pro- 
mises to do his best to accomplish it, at the same time warning 
his supporters that the task is fraught with difficulties. These 
difficulties are not so great as Mr. Smith (who probably knows 
but little of such matters) has perhaps been taught to believe. 
It were preposterous to suppose that a vast city like London can 
only yield a sufficiently large number of orchestral performers to 
furnish one first-rate band. Plenty of capital instrumentalists, 
whether English or foreign, are always to be had in the metropolis; 
but the power of selection should be in competent hands, and re- 
muneration to the executants must be enough to attract efficient 
professors, and make it worth their while to attend rehearsals, 
without which a satisfactory ensemble is not to be looked for. There 
is no reason why the fact should not be publicly stated that the 
salaries of orchestral performers are, for the most part, very low— 
shamefully so, indeed, when compared with the enormous sums 
paid to singers. There is no instrument that it takes not time and 

ains to learn, not to speak of that Heaven-born genius which the 
instrumentalist—if he really excel in his vocation—must_pos- 
sess in at least an equal degree with the singer. The vocal and 
histrionic arts doubtless require also long and assiduous study ; 
but surely it will be seen that the rewards are out of all propor- 
tion when it is shown that where the celebrated singer receives 
£80 per night, the equally celebrated player gets, under the hap- 





piest circumstances, £5—more Snaeeite £3, £2, or even less, 
These are the highest terms paid, we believe, at a certain great 
lyric establishment, the distinetive character and permanent suc- 
cess of which are, in a large degree, ascribable to the attractions 
of the magnificent orchestra. With such remuneration the pro- 
fessors are satisfied. Everything is in the hands of a respected 
conductor. Rehearsals are duly attended, and the results are 
always most honourable and valuable to the management. But 
elsewhere is it not otherwise? Are the members of Mr. Smith’s 
band equally well remunerated ? Do they duly attend rehearsals ? 
Is the engagement and management of them eutrusted to one or two 
conductors who must necessarily be responsible to the public for 
the public acts of those under, or supposed to be under, their con- 
trol? We can answer these questions unhesitatingly in the nega- 
tive, and must consequently conclude that until the system of last 
season be “reformed altogether,” the new brightness which Mr. 
Smith has thrown about Her Majesty’s Theatre will remain 
heavily clouded. It is not, of course, probable that a manager 
who is ready to pay £1,000 per month to certain artists, and has 
proved himself willing and able on so many occasions to risk large 
sums in catering for the public, would suddenly be seized with a 
fit of parsimony directly the question of fiddles, oboes, clarionets, 
&e. came under his consideration. Far more credible is it that 
Mr. Smith did what he was advised to do in this respeet—that he 
wished to do the best possible, but, being ill-advised, committed 
errors, which he will have leisure to repent of and atone for be- 
tween this and next season. Our counsel may be given in a few 
words. Let Mr. Smith, first of all, employ a thoroughly compe- 
tent person to select orchestral performers, and pay those per- 
formers enough to ensure their punctual attendance (under a 
penalty) at every necessary rehearsal. Let the same plan be put 
in force with respect to the chorus, and we will answer for the 
result. Tere, however, our objections are at an end. If all the 
new performers, introduced experimentally of course by Mr. E. T. 
Smith, did not turn out valuable acquisitions, we do not see that 
any blame can attach to the director, unless the public have a right 
to consider him less fallible than any other theatrical manager. 


—a <a 


Mapame Jutxren’s Benerit.—It is gratifying to find that the 
English publie have not forgotten the man who did so much for 
the advancement of his art and the cultivation of the musical 
taste of the age, for we cannot but think that a very large portion 
of the 15,000 persons who were at the Surrey Gardens on Tues- 
day evening were influenced by the desire of doing some good for 
the widow of one who was deservedly the most popular, as he was 
the most talented of caterers for the amusement, and let us also 
add the elevation, of his patrons. Fortunately the weather was 
favourable, and consequently those who could not obtain room in 
the large hall, which was crammed to suffocation, were not incon- 
venienced by having to remain in the open air, and listen to the 
strains of the performers, mellowed by the distance which in this 
instance might have “ lent enchantment,” if not “ to the view,” 
at least to something else, for the heat and the crowding must 
have been positively awful to those in the area of the building— 
it was bad enough in the first circle, where standing room was 


just as much at a premium as everywhere else. Of course we 


cannot be expected to notice in detail a programme which num- 
bered some thirty-five pieces, and lasted from half-past six until— 
well, we cannot say when, for we certainly did not stay it all out. 
The entertainment was divided into four parts—the first orchestral, 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Mellon and Prince Galitzin (whose 
Surprise Polka was encored by the way), comprising the overture 
to Semiramide, one movement of Mendelssohn's A minor sym- 
phony, Jullien’s Warsaw Varsoviana and Last Waltz—the latter 
for the first time of performance, and every way worthy the 
reputation of its lamented composer, the air charming and 
eminently dansante. The second and third parts entirely vocal, 
embraced a variety of songs, ballads, &e., all of which were 
received with a greater or less degree of noisy enthusiasm too 
closely bordering upon turbulence to be pleasant. Indeed the 
exuberance which seems to be so strong a characteristic of a 
transpontine audience was at times so very fully developed as to 
threaten to interrupt the progress of the concert altogether. Not 
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that anybody seemed to have the slightest idea of what they 
wanted, beyond an insane desire for in, ath their strength of 
lung and vigour of arm. Painfully embarrassing it must have 
been to some of the more nervous of the vocalists, and in one or 
two instances the effects were distressing alike to singers and the 
more rational portion of the hearers. Miss Kate Ranoe, Mlle. 
Enrichetta Camille, Mlle. Brunetti, Miss Poole, Miss Palmer, 
Mrs. Weiss, Mad. Louisa Vinning, Mlle. Parepa, Mad. Alboni, 
M. Gassier, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves, with 
the Vocal Association conducted by Mr. Benedict, contributed 
some of their most popular pieces, of which it is sufficient to say 
that Mad. Alboni’s superb rendering of the aria “ Ah! quel 
giorno” from Semiramide, was encored, and the tyrolienne from 
Betly, “ In questo semplice,” substituted ; that the brindisi “ Il 
segreto” evoked a furore, and was repeated with if possible 
greater effect, the fair artiste retiring amidst the waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, and a perfect uproar of delight. Of course 
Mr. Sims Reeves was compelled to repeat his songs “ They say 
that all things change,” by Vincent Wallace, and Balfe’s “ 1 love 
you”—which latter bids fair to become one of the most favourite 
songs of the day. Nor were these the only encores of the even- 
ing, “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,” by-Mlle. Parepa, 
being given a second time, and “ Barney O’Hea,” by Miss Poole, 
redemanded, in lieu of which we had “ Wapping Old Stairs.” 
Besides these we must especially mention Miss Kate Ranoe’s very 
intelligent and expressive reading of Herr Reichardt’s popular 
song, “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” Of the fourth part of 
the concert, in which the bands of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Scots. Fusilier Guards were announced to appear, we can say 
nothing, but have no doubt that Jullien’s English and British 
Army Quadrilles afforded as much delight as they used when 
conducted by their composer, and the Last Waltz repeated 
to the gratification of the multitude, who seemed to evince no 
desire to quit the “ gay and festive scene and halls of dazzling 
light.” 


—<N OO SO 


CAN PARIS PAY ITS ARTISTS ?* 


Tue Revue et Gazette des Thédtres quoted, in its number of 
Thursday last, a portion of the article published by us on the 
London theatres, and in which we directed attention to the ex- 
cellence of the lyrical companies at Covent Garden and Her 
Majesty’s, where it is not uncommon to see artists of the first- 
class consent to undertake secondary parts, while at Paris the 
same artists would evince less alacrity for such acts of complais- 
ance, however precious thos2 acts may be for obtaining a more 
brilliant performance of the masterpieces of the classical as well 
as the modern repertory. Our contemporary, who had already 
stated this fact, which a recent opportunity enabled us to corro- 
borate de auditu, appends the following reflections to our re- 
marks :— 

“Paris will never be so fortunate as to be able to offer the 
public that assemblage, in one and the same work, of first-rate 
artists which must be the dream of all those who know how to ap- 
preciate a masterpiece. Is it not a certain fact that such a 
superior manner of rendering the secondary parts must throw 
upon the masterpiece additional light, and impart perfectly new 
value to details which mediocrity leaves in the shade ? 

“To what causes is to be attributed this accidental superiority 
of London over Paris? Why do the artists whom Paris has 
reared do on the other side of the Channel things which it would 
be impossible to make them do on this? Why can the London 
theatres have entire companies composed of first-rate artists, like | 
an army in which each soldier should possess the value of a 
colonel? Why? ‘To these questions we believe there is only 
one answer, and that is: London can pay and Paris cannot.” 

We deny in toto this assertion; it is our conviction that Paris 
can pay, relatively speaking, quite as well as London, only we 
must add that London knows better how to pay, and how to 
obtain a higher return for its money than Paris. Our neighbours, 
again, possess greater talent in speculation; they do not buy a 


, Jer 
pig in a poke; they travel themselves, or get others to travel for 





* From ths Europe Artiste of the 22nd ult. 


them, in order to procure certain information as to the merit of 
the various artists. When the latter are once engaged, they are 
obliged to renounce their caprices, their exacting demands, and all 
idea of embarrassing the management; the performers must no 
more be backward in their duty than the treasurer in his, and it 
is thus that theatrical enterprises become profitable. 

In Paris, negociations are opened with a superior artist at the 
last moment, and, naturally, he speculates on the need there is of 
his assistance ; as in nearly every case he is called upon to sup- 
port unaided the responsibility of a piece, he is the more in- 
tractable with the management the more indispensable he feels 
himself to be; so that managers become the subordinates of the 
persons they have engaged, which is the contrary to what it ought 
to be in sound logie. 

It is said that in London the aristocracy does not care for ex- 
pense; high Parisian society also can be generous, when it has 
sufficient reasons for manifesting its liberality ; but, to speak the 
truth, we think it does not enjoy too many occasions of doing so. 
Now, connoisseurs in artistic banquets cannot consider a table 
properly served when it boasts of only one and the same dish, and 

aris is generally restricted to this congruity of repast. If, ina 
theatre with opera and ballet, there is a first tenor, we shall have 
to regret the absence of the prima donna; if there is a superior 
barytone, the contralto will be wanting; in the choreographic 
department, the first danseuse will absorb everything, and all the rest 
will be left to chance, without any attention being devoted to that 
completeness of ensemble, and that artistic result which should be 
attained. Among us, therefore, with that good taste which is 
generally acknowledged, with the intelligence necessary for doing 
things well, and with numberless resources, we find only incom- 
ete companies, which, from their very incompleteness, are 
incapable of producing a piece in such a manner as to show it off 
to the best advantage. This is not the fault of the public; it is the 
fault of the managers, who do not set about their work with suf- 
ficient earnestness; people among us have a habit of being 
contented with something merely en they are prodig; 
in one particular and miserly in all the rest; what is wanting is 
that good sound sense which should preside over a better distri- 
bution of our disposable forces; fcr things to be different, and for 
the comparison to be always to our advantage, we should only 
have to will it ; but, whether from presumption or from careless- 
ness, we do not know how to will, and thus we arrive at the results 
we have pointed out. 

To speak only of the Opera, people assert it could never 
pretend to compete in magnificence with the English managers, 
who may with impunity, it is added, increase their expenses in 
order to augment their profits in the same proportion. This 
reasoning is not, perhaps, correct. As we have said, we were 
present at Italian operatic performances in London; neither 
Covent Garden nor Her Majesty's display more magnificence, we 
do not say munificence, than our Académie Impériale de Musique. 
Only, on beginning his season, Mr. Gye knows to within a poun 
the sums he has to receive, and, allowing for his profit, the sums 
he can spend. He harmonises his budget, and does nothing at 
hazard ; an example we recommend for adoption by our first lyric 
theatre. It has been thought right to refer to the precarious 
situation of a speculative manager, who, after having attracted 
public attention to the theatre he managed, was obliged to retire 
a few months since on account of the positive losses he incurred. 
We do not think the example selected is a good one. M. Carvalho— 
for he is the person alluded to — overstepped, at the Théatre 
Lyrique, the limits to which, by his patent, he was restricted. 
Certainly we are obliged to him, as an artist, for the performances 
he presented to the public ; but we do not award him, as a manager 
and a commercial individuality, the same meed of praise. He 
attempted more than he was obliged to attempt, and more than 
was asked of him. He entered into competition with the Opéra 
and the Opéra Comique simultaneously, and such was not the 
position Government had allotted him, and charged him to main- 
tain. He necessarily, therefore, arrived at the result, materially 
to be regretted, which has been mentioned, and to which he 
advanced almost consciously, we believe. If it be said that it 
would have been just to have furnished him with the means of 
retrieving his losses, we agree; but he must not be put in com- 
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parison with what is done in London, particularly at the Italian 
Opera, because the situation is not at all the same, and because 
there is not the slightest logical or rational connection between 
the two cases. . 

We now come to the liberty of fixing the prices. This is an 
entirely special question, and, as far as we are concerned, we 
should have no objection to its being settled as our contemporary 
desires. Our readers know that we have always been partisans of 
everything which could extend the circle of liberty within which 
theatrical industry moves. Now we should not offer any oppo- 
sition to a system which permitted a trader in Paris or the de- 
partments to sell his goods at the value he thought fit to put upon 
them ; but it strikes us that, in this particular, the discussion is 
going from the ground which it appeared at first to have selected, 
and that it is not by coursing two hares at once that we can hope 
to catch one. 

Consequently, we maintain what we said in the first lines of 
this wakes we reply to the question thus put: Can Paris pay 
its artists as well as lute can pay them? Yrs, most certainly. 
Can it demand the same services of them? Yes. Does it render 
their life more easy and their reputation greater? Yes again. 
Therefore, the position of an artist in France is in no way in- 
ferior to that he is able to obtain in England. 

At present, let every manager be allowed to fix the prices of 
admission as he pleases; we can see no objection, nay, we even 
think that if he has a right to do this, he may advance his own 
interests, those of the public, and those of all true artists simul- 
taneously. As matters are carried on now-a-days, we confess we 
are in no way surprised at the indifference of the spectators, while 
the reduced, or insufficient prices, which form one cause of com- 
plaint, are, but too frequently, superior to the quality of the 
dramatic merchandise offered for sale. For some time past, how- 
ever, the class-papers and the superior authorities have been con- 
sidering the modifications required in the present mode of mana- 
ging theatrical enterprise; a great number of useful observations 
have already been evoked, and we cannot believe they will be 
entirely without effect. As a matter of course, the persons inter- 
ested will be brought to leave the domain of theoretical discussion, 
and proceed to practical experiment, and we have great faith in 
what has already been done. We rejoice, therefore, that the few 
lines we wrote on our return from London produced, from the 
Gazette des Thédtres, the article to which we have replied. On 
this occasion, as on every other, we have found the journal edited 
by our friend Denis ready to maintain the cause of progress, a 
cause to which, like him, we have devoted the little experience, 
and, most certainly, all the energies we possess. 

Cuartes Desorme. 


—<—_S 


Scraps From Asroap.—(From various sources.)—Signor and 
Signora Tiberini have proceeded to fulfil an engagement at Trieste. 
Signor Pancani, who is engaged for next March by M. Calzado, 
has also left Paris. He will spend a week at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
whence he will proceed to Naples, where he is engaged for the 
present. Signor P. P. Boccomini, one of the principal members 
of Mad. Ristori’s company, has died at Amsterdam. The manage- 
ment of the Riccardi Theatre at Bergamo has been confided, for 
the duration of the fair, to the Brothers Marzi, who will give per- 
formances of opera buffo and ballet. Some papers have spread 
the report that the management of the Theatres Royal, Naples, 
would perhaps pass, ere long, into the hands of Malvezzi, the 
tenor. Signor Lorenzoni and Signora Gavetti Reggiani have been 
engaged for next autumn at the Communal Theatre of Bologna, 
the former as first dancer, and the latter as prima donna. The 
Neopolitan journal Z2 Diorama has changed its title, and is now 
called LZ’ Italia. Among the recent engagements for Constanti- 
nople may be mentioned those of Signor A. Bianchi, first tenor ; 
Fiorini, bass; Mattioli, buffo; and Signora Galli, prima donna 
assoluta. Signor Masini, -first bass, is at present in Milan, 
whence he will soon return to St. Petersburgh, where he is en- 
gaged for the fourth time. M. H. Montplaisir is engaged as 
ballet master for the Carneval of 1860-61 at the Carlo Felice 
Theatre, Genoa. The fresh choreographic work produced will be 
entitled Benvenuto Cellini, on which the management will spare 


no expense. Verdi's Trovatore is being given simultaneously at 
Gerbino and the Alfieri Theatre, Turin.——The vocal and instru- 
mental concert of the pupils at the Milan Conservatory took place 
on the 8th July.——The opening of the Valle Theatre, at Rome, 
for the summer season was to have taken place on the 30th June, 
with the Masnadieri. After the last rehearsal, however, Corsi 
the tenor fell ill. The part of Carlo was immediately given to 
the other tenor of the establishment, Signor Gianini, and the 
opening fixed for the 3rd July, but, at the first general rehearsal, 
Signor Gianini was compelled, by an intestinal attack, to take to 
his bed. On this, application was made to Signor Negrini, who hap- 
pened to be still at Rome, and that pine abe appeared in the 
part on the 7th ult. ; Signora ‘Teresa Armelini was the prima donna. 

Mile. Sarotta is engaged at the Oriente Theatre, Madrid—— 
Signoras Pancani, Negrini, Coletti; Signoras Staffenone, Vera- 
Lorini, and Mlle. Boschetti, premiére danseuse, are engaged at the 
Sar Carlo, Naples. 


LINES FOR MUSIC.* 


My mother tongue, how dear thy tone, 
With all my life how bound ; 

Ah! were my heart of steel or stone 
*Twould soften at thy sound. 


Thou teachest this proud neck to bow, 
As might a mother’s arm ; 

With soft caress thou smooth’st my brow, 
And hush’d is all alarm. 


Again I feel a little child ; 
The vain world fades from sight, 
And all as spring-tide’s breezes mild 
I feel thy healing might. 
Once more my grandsire bids me kneel ; 
Come, child, thy prayer say, 
“ Our father” I repeat, and feel 
Once more what ’tis to pray. 
From deep within my spirit calls, 
My heart pours forth its pain, 
Till heaven’s peace upon it falls, 
And all seems well again. 
My mother tongue, so right, so sound, 
Of God thou break’st the fear,’ 
The simple words “ my father” sound 
A prayer in mine ear. 
No music seems to me so fine, 
Nor nightingale’s love call ; 
Full oft thou’st made thefgushing brine 
Adown these cheeks to fall. 


IPS 


MISS ANNA WHITTY. 


Our readers will perhaps recollect that at Mr. Benedict's annual 
concert, in St. James’s Hall, ia 1859, Miss Anna Whitty, a young 
lady the daughter of the editor and proprietor of the Liverpool 
Journal and Liverpool Daily Post, weno a most decided sensa- 
tion by the admirable style in which she sang “ Bel raggio” from 
Semiramide, displaying in her yoealisation a refined and cultivated 
style, and a voice of most charming sweetness and brilliancy. 
Though Miss Anna Whitty has only once sung in England, she 
has for several years been pursuing a most prosperous career in 
Central and Northern Ttaly, in spite of the political troubles of 
that region, and the Florentine, Milanese, and Livornese apers 
lately received by us give most glowing accounts of Miss Whitty’s 
operatic performances. 

The Buon Gusto of Florence says, “Anna Whitty is a youn 
and fair daughter of England, who has made Italy a secon 
country, and Italian arta passion and a religion. Distinguished 
for education, manners, instruction, and talent, she perfected her 
vocal powers in Florence, under a first-rate master; her studies 
were not of that superficial order which the greater part of the 
singers of the present day pass through. She rendered herself 








* The words of this song are copyright. 
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familiar with the works of our best composers, and preferred, with 
the instinct of good taste, the classical creations of our immortal 
maestri. Mlle. Whitty has by this gained the gratitude of our 
land of song—it is for this she merits renown and honour. She 
made her début at the Theatre-Royal Pagliano, at Florence, some 
three years ago, having previously held the post of prima donna 
at Malta, for two seasons. From that moment her career was 
assured, and each theatre where she appeared was for her a new 
field of glory, where she obtained fresh and enviable triumphs. 
Those who have not heard this artiste will ask us—what are the 
gifts she possesses, and what are the powers that have enabled her 
to call forth the enthusiasm of the most critical audiences? The 
reply is easy ; but before we decipher the letter itself, let us first 
examine the envelope. Mlle. Whitty has a commanding presence 
and a pleasing countenance. As we have said before, her man- 
ners and deportment on the stage are eminently noble and dis- 
tinguished. Her voice is not robust, but is rich and full in tone, 
with an excellent suavity and sweetness, of great compass, most 
flexible, and, above all, most sympathetic, being of that timbre 
that does not besiege but descends to the heart, filling the 
soul with the various emotions of tenderness and melancholy. 
Added to this is her rare ¢rillo and perfection of method, her 
extraordinary agility with which she overcomes the most difficult 
pana performing them spontaneously, and without an effort ; 
er singing is an embroidery ; difficulties become for her a mere 
plaything—a pastime. Mlle. Whitty, as a “lyric actress,” is 
capable of rene any work ; but it is in classical composi- 
tions, particular ly those of Rossini, in which she most excels, and 
for which she seems specially created ; it is in these chefs deuvre 
her genius developes itself, where her ¢trillo is most displayed. For 
her there must a obstacles, difficulties, and then she is seen 
gliding, flying, playing among a million of notes the most com- 
plicated and perilous, with the same rapidity, ease, and security, 
as the butterfly frolics among flowers. Added to this ¢rillo, the 
grace, the charm that accompanies it, producing an ensemble that 
almost reaches perfection. le. boca powers as an actress 
— those she possesses as a singer. Her gestures are as grace- 
ful as they are moderate; each movement betrays intelligence 
and refinement. She never forgets the part she represents, 
becoming herself embodied in the character she interprets. As 
we have said in a former number, Mile. Whitty must ever become 
the delight of whatever public and the ornament of whatever 
theatre she may appear at. She is at present at Leghorn, where, 
according to her custom, she excites that critical public to the 
highest enthusiasm, the theatre resounding with acclamations at 
every morceau she executes. In honouring this artiste we honour 
Italian art, of which she is so faithful an interpreter. Such is the 
admiration—such is the esteem we publicly offer to the distin- 
guished merit of Anna Whitty.” 

The Scintille of Milan, speaking of the performance of Za 
Cenerentola, says, “It is needless to tell you that Mlle. Whitty, 
in the principal part, was immense; and, in fact, it would be 
difficult to find a singer of the present day who can with so much 
ability execute the difficult music of Rossini, and who joins to the 
most perfect intonation the rarest talent and musical knowledge. 
It is impossible to say in what particular morceaux she was 
especially applauded, being almost equally so throughout the 
whole opera; but in the famous rondo, ‘Non pit mesta,’ she 
touched the very sublimity of art.” . 

The Leghorn correspondent of the Milan Gazetta dei Toatri is 
omer enthusiastic :—“I thought the lovely music, ‘Ceneren- 
tola,’ old, out of fashion! I was decidedly in the wrong. And do 
you know to whom I owe my conversion? To Mlle. Anna Whitty, 
the charming artiste, who seems to have been created on purpose 
to sing the melodies of our immortal Rossini. Her voice is pure, 
sympathetic; her agility marvellous, and her method perfect. 

hey encored the rondo, and the public, delighted with the youth- 
ful cantatrice, demanded a third repetition of the classical morceau. 
Eight times at least was Mlle. Whitty recalled before the curtain.” 
ing all allowances for the exaggerated 9 of Italian en- 
thusiasm, we have reason to believe that Miss Whitty is an artiste 
of whom we may, as Englishmen, be proud, and we hope soon she 
will have an opportunity of administering to the pleasures of her 
own countrymen and countrywomen. 


THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 
(From the Daily Telegraph.) 


THERE is a sort of affliction to which human nature is liable, and which 
Gray used to call The White Melancholy. The patient never langhs 
or dances, but is in a perpetual state of satisfaction with himself. This, 
we are bound to think, is the state into which some of our moralists 
have fallen. The world is offensive to them, but, to do them justice, 
they are highly condescending to the world. Both, therefore, get on 
better than might have been expected. But now and then an affair 
turns up beyond the endurance of charity itself ; and sucha business, as 
certain persons assume, was the late festival at the Crystal Palace in 
aid of the Royal Dramatic College Fund. We had originally imagined 
that the day passed off balmily and genially enough, that the fun was 
excellent and the fraud enticing, that the lady stall-keepers were so 
many living fascinations, and the gentlemen who lent their aid better 
levellers than any Jacobins on record. But it seems that the whole 
matter was a public perfidy, and that society is to blame for having 
smiled in presence of a sham which the genus Mawworm is resolved 
henceforward never more to tolerate. The great community which 
reads newspapers and pays attention to passing events will probably 
ask to what on earth we are alluding. 

Who has said, or written, or suggested a word against the Dramatic 
Fancy Fair ? No one, we allow, who is likely to command more than 
a “class” audience, and yet the impeachment has been delivered, and 
the actresses who exerted themselves so pleasantly and benevolently are 
exhorted to kiss the rod. A contemporary, which assumes the functions 
of “the accredited organ of dramatic morals ”—whatever that may 
mean—has untied its lictor’s bundles and knouts the entire theatrical 
profession roundly. We do not believe that the smart will be very severe 
or that the green-room population will turn pale under this eminently 
righteous censure ; but is there, in reality, a syllable of truth in the 
charge thus flung at random against the promoters of a most praise- 
worthy movement ? The Dramatic College Festival at the Crystal 
Palace was, in fact, an event which very agreeably illustrated the rela- 
tions at present existing between the theatrical profession and society at 
large. ‘The barriers have been broken down ; the Mawworms are now 
exceptional beings; it is known and acknowledged by all, except the 
bigoted and stupid, that many a true English lady and English gentle- 
man treads the stage. This result having been attained, what possible 
objection was there to a mingling of actors, actresses, and the best classes 
of the public at Sydenham in order to assist in the development of a 
great philanthropic purpose ? 

The Dramatic College, we are told, issued begging advertisements. 
Does not every hospital, every asylum, every shelter of the widow and 
the fatherless, every charitable institution in the kingdom do the same ? 
But, it is added, the public were asked for contributions to the stalls of 
articles to be sold for the benefit of the fund. Was there anything 
unusual in that ? It has been done over and over again, and might be 
done for the Brompton Consumption Hospital, the Soldiers’ Daughters’ 
Home, the Hospital for Epileptic and Paralytic Patients, and the 
highest ladies in the land have set the example. Now, however, we 
reach the centre of bitterness and opprobium. The world, it is com- 
plained, was invited to see “actresses with their rouge off.” And pray 
where is the sin which is denounced in these withering terms? Are 
actresses never to wear the costume or appear in the characters of 
ordinary ladies? Must they be shut up for ever in the enchanted 
palace of the drama, amid mock diamonds, paint, and spangles? Are 
they to be blamed because, volunteering to assist in obtaining relief for 
their less fortunate brethren and sisters, they were affable on a day of 
general pleasantry — because they smiled and gossipped--because they 
were, as they cannot help being, graceful and fascinating ? Of this we 
are sure,that never was a public festival more creditably conducted, and 
that the ladies who took part in it did honour to themselves and their 
profession. Still, there are other accusations in store. The actresses, we 
learn, charged exhorbitant prices for trumpery. Did the most ardent 
disciple of economy go to the Crystal Palace with the view of making a 
bargain? Did he expect to buy a serviceable pair of slippers for one 
shilling and tenpence, or a good sound mustard-pot, electro-plated, and 
get change for half-a-crown ? If so, he misunderstood the nature of the 
Jéte, which was not an auction, but an opportunity for benevolence to 
display itself cordially, and without that austere ostentation which is 
recommended by our new censors of the stage. Give money with a 
black-gloved hand, but hand it over to an honorary treasurer instead 
of placing it happily in the palm of a handsome missionary who, pre- 
siding at a stall, accords you a baby’s shoe and one farthing’s worth of 
ultra tooth-powder in reward of your guinea, This is extortion, sayeth 
the assailant, who probably went to buy and not to give ; but therein 
lies the mistake. 
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It is perfectly right to sneer. To sneer is a privilege of the age. 
Without it we might all be sceptics. Therefore we have no quarrel with 
any one for asking why actors and actresses should busy themselves in 
obtaining funds for the maintenance of a Dramatic College. <All we 
question is the sanity of the protest. Why, who in the world should 
busy themselves, if not actors and actresses ? Men of letters largely aid 
in supporting the Literary Fuud ; our naval and military charities are 
mainly dependant on the donations of officers ; indeed, the principle of 
almost every similar institution is at bcttom that of a mutual providence 
society. The licensed victuallers, the bootmakers, the newsvendors, have 
their asylums and almshouses, their sick funds and pensions, each class 
subscribing from its own purse, and obtaining from the public whatever 
assistance it may be disposed to render. The promoters of the Dramatic 
College have followed in this respect the universal example. 

But what did the ladies and gentlemen contribute out of their own 
pockets ? we are asked. The subscription list tells us all we have a 
right to know. What is it to us, or to anyone, whether the actresses 
who presided at the Crystal Palace stalls purchased the bugles, laces, 
toys, trinkets, and dther fanciful frippery they sold to benevolent 
buyers? We have no doubt that the ladies in question bore their full 
share of the burden, although it would be sheer impertinence to speak 
more of their charity than they have chosen to speak themselves. Of 
course, from the dignified and White Melancholy point of view, we 
might concur in thinking that one gentleman did not look very tragic 
as the guardian of Aunt Sally, and that another did not prove himself a 
genuine Cagliostro in his Cave of Mystery. We may admit that Cock- 
shy is inconsistent with pathos, and that to sell snuff-boxes and pen- 
knives from a tray is not precisely High Art. But cui bono? Cannot 
we wear a mask of laughter over our good intentions ? Why be angry 
with a broad grin if it helps to assuage a pang or to dry atear? We 
have our peculiar national customs of raising funds in aid of benevolent 
objects. Now it is a sermon, and then a concert ; to-day the bishop 
preaches, and to-morrow the comedian jests, Thisweek the highest 
ladies of the land dispense vouchers, and next the actress steps forth 
into the real world, in a true spirit of sisterhood and mercy, to benefit 
those who have passed out of her bright though unreal world upon the 
dim border-lands of death, the poverty, the neglect, the disappointments 
of old age. Let us welcome her at her excellent work. She can be a 
good fairy in real life no less than behind the footlights. Her evil day, 
perhaps, may come, but come when it may she can never regret that, in 
the full harvest time of her prosperity, she assisted in succouring the poor 
and humble of her own profession. It was her duty—she fulfilled it well— 
and she may pass on, fancy free, notwithstanding the volunteer cen- 
sures, which will not detract in the public mind one iota from her good 
intentions, nor injure in the slightest degree the admirable purpose she 
so materially assisted. 


oo 


Tue Worcester Festivat.—If nothing else were wanted to 
indicate the close of the musical season and hegira of the singing 
birds, the busy note of preparation for the one hundred and 
thirty-seventh meeting of the three choirs of Worcester, Glou- 
cester, and Hereford, would be suflicient warning of the approach 
of autumn, which at present seems likely to succeed winter with- 


out the customary intervention of spring and summer. The 
festival at Worcester this year will be a remarkable one, if only 
from the fact that it is the last time we shall have an opportunity 
of hearing Mad. Clara Novello, in a place of all others where 
it tells with the greatest effect—the nave of one of our noble 
cathedrals. Those whose sole impressions of an oratorio are con- 
fined to Exeter Hall, the Crystal Palace, or any other secular 
building, can form but little idea of what the Messich or Elijah 
is like when performed in a building exclusively devoted to sacred 
purposes, possessing all the acoustic requirements in the highest 
perfection, and conveying a host of associations to the mind im- 
possible to realise elsewhere. Who that has once listened to the 
“ Hallelujah” chorus from the Messiah, “Thanks be to God” 
from Elijah, or any of the massive double choruses in Israel in 
Egypt, can ever forget the sensation it produced when heard in 
the grandly solemn and imposing vaulted area oi the cathedrals of 
the three choirs. Nor is it in the choruses alone that this is felt. 
The solos are no less telling; and to hear Mad. Novello’s voice in 
“ Hear ye Israel,” “ Let the bright seraphim,” “ Rejoice greatly,” 
or Mr. Sims Reeves in “Thou shalt break them,” “Then shall 
the righteous,” “Sound an alarm,” or any other of the famous 
airs, is alone worth a journey to the meeting of the choirs. But 
of this more anon, when the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of Sep- 
tember are over, and we have once more the opportunity of 





recording our opinion of the three choirs in general, and Wor- 
cester in particular. 

The forthcoming festival at Worcester is marked by a deviation 
from the regular routine which has for so many years been 
observed at these gatherings. It has been the custom to com- 
mence at 11 o'clock on the Tuesday morning with a full service, 
embracing the Dettingen Te Deum, two anthems, and a sermon on 
behalf of the Charity, for it must be borne in mind that it is only 
the surplus of receipts over expenses (for which latter the 
stewards are responsible) that can benefit the widows and orphans 
of the three dioceses, and as there is generally a deficit, the 
Charity would receive nothing were it not for the voluntary con- 
tributions at the doors, which ordinarily amount to from £900 
to £1000. The sermon will not be omitted this time, but the 
service will begin on Tuesday morning at half-past 8 o'clock, and 
be performed by the three choirs alone, without the aid of the 
“ stars,” who are reserved for the oratorios. As there will be no 
charge for admission, and the service is repeated each morning, 
the most captious will have no cause to grumble at the arrange- 
ment, The first part of the Creation, and the whole of Mendels- 
sohn’s St. Paul, will be given on Tuesday. On Wednesday 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, and a selection from Judas Maccabeus. 
On Thursday Elijah, and on Friday The Messiah. Such is the 
morning scheme. The evening concerts offer one novelty, a can- 
tata by N. W. Gade, which is to be heard for the first time, 
entitled The Erl King’s Daughter, Mesdames Rudersdorff and 
Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Weiss sustaining the principal parts, with 
achorus of Elfin Maidens. The May Queen of Professor Sterndale 
Bennett inaugurates the Tuesday evening, and with Mad. Novello, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Miss M. Wells, and Mr. Weiss, will doubtless 
afford as much delight as everywhere else on its performance. 
The principal instrumental displays are Beethoven's symphony in 
D (No. 2), Weber's overture to the Ruler of the Spirits, and the 
overture to William Tell, a flute solo by Mr. R. 8S. Pratten, Men- 
delssohn’s violin coneerto by M. Sainton, and a fantasia by Mr. 
H. Blagrove. A novelty to Worcester will also be added in the 
shape of a selection from Mr. Vincent Wallace's opera, Lurline, 
Mlle. Parepa, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mad. Weiss, Miss M. Wells, 
Messrs. Montem Smith and Weiss, lending their services to give 
it due effect. The remainder of the evening programmes is made 
up of the usual material, with all of which the London concert 
goer is but too familiar, and marked by the one fault which seems 
inseparable from all provincial meetings, whether of the choirs or 
the manufacturing districts—excessive length. However, we sup- 
pose the managers understand the taste of the supporters, who 
desire quantity rather than quality, and if it only pays we have 
nothing to do but to wish the meeting success. 


A 


THE NINE O'CLOCK BELL. 


Ir is a beautiful custom which prevails in many towns and 
villages in Xj England,—this ringing of the church bells at the 


| good wholesome hour of nine o'clock in the evening. It is an 


observance, too, sanctioned by time-honoured usage,— handed 
down to us by our puritan fathers,—redolent of antiquity, and of 
those good old days when people went to rest betimes, slept 
soundly and sweetly upon hard beds, and arose with the sun, or 
the larks, if you please. There is to us something inexpressibly 
pleasant in this ringing of the bells at nine o'clock, and we never 
pass a night in a strange village, but we feel more at home in it 
—more tranquil and fitted for repose, if we chance to hear at the 
usual time some faithful sentiment in a neighbouring steeple, 
sending forth its evening chime. There is more than we think 
in the power of early associations. We never forget the mellow 
tones of the church bell which graced the belfry of the village 
church in our native hamlet. Its cadences will ever and anon 
sound in our ears all our lives long, though many dreary miles of 
land or sea make a gulf between us and our early home. 

Who has not some particular bell in his memory, which to his 
boyish eyes seemed the largest bell upon earth ? hat an interest 
it had in his eyes! How he watched with eagerness for its 
ringing, and with what a feeling of curiosity, mingled with awe, 
he mounted, for the first time, the rickety staircase, wound his 
way up through the unfurnished garret, and stood face to face 
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with the object of his admiration ; or looked down from the dizzy 
height upon mother earth far below, and the blue hills in the 
distance, standing up like armed sentinels against the _ What 
a variety of cadences the old bell possessed ! On ga a-days it 
yang a merry peal, and the child’s heart leaped for joy. On the 
Sabbath its tones were more solemn and majestic, according well 
with the solemnity of the day, and seeming to say to all within the 
sound of its voice, “ This is none other than the house of prayer, 
the very gate of heaven;” but when it tolled the knell of a de- 
parted soul, the tones were sad and mournful, dying away upon 
the air with a tremulous sound, like a mourner’s sob. 

We have read that the travellers in foreign lands, with the 
broad ocean rolling between them and home, have sometimes 
awakened at night, and seemed to hear the church bells ringing 
in their homes beyond the sea; and so real did it seem to them, 
that it was difficult to dispel the illusion, if such it be. May it 
not be possible that in certain peculiar states of the mind,— that 
wonderful creation of a divine hand,—the faculties become so 
acute, so intensified, the delicate nerves of sensation so enhanced 
in power, that time and space are annihilated, and we are borne 
on the wings of the wind as it were, very near our home and 
friends. It was not all an illusion when the heroine of that most 
delightful novel —Jane Eyre—seemed to hear the voice of 
Rochester calling to her in the darkness. Who has not in his 
own experience ‘known instances similar to this, of those who 
heard voices in the night-watches, and gained strength and 
courage thereby. 

“ Perched God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And were lifted up and strengthened.” 

One need not go to the city for sweet-toned, musical bells. 
In many of the rural villages of the north country, we may hear 
as rich, full tones,—as harmonious cadences as ever fell upon the 
listening air of evening from cathedral dome or lofty church- 
_ It is, after all, the associations, the memories awakened, 
that render the tones of even a diminutive bell more majestic and 
soul-moving than organ music to our ears. We recollect one bell 
in am obscure country village whose mellow tones will live for 
ever in our heart. In the clear evenings of mid-summer, as the 
shadows deepened along the landscape and the stars peeped out 
one by one “in the infinite meadows of heaven,” its clear, silvery 
tones might be heard echoing among the hills, proclaiming the 
hour of nine o’clock, and saying not inaudibly, to all the dwellers 
round about, “The night cometh; sleep on now and take your 
rest, for all is well!” It is impossible to describe the tranquilizing 
influence its tones exerted—the happy recollections it awakened 
in the hearts of those who nightly listened to its welcome music. 
At such a time, under the clear sky of a midsummer night, 

“ The friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound as of doves 
In quiet neighbourhoods.” 

Let us cherish with a feeling akin to veneration anything that 
tends to occasionally separate us from the busy toil and strife of 
life's battle, soothe and calm our troubled spirits, and fit us for 
repose! Long may it be before the time-hallowed customs die 
out in-3€@ England which set the church bells a-ringing at the 
good hour of nine o'clock, for with it would vanish one of the most 
valued associations of childhood. 

“We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with paintings and with sculptures, but we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations.” 
; i 


Music 1x tHe Soura Sras.— Our Puritan ancestors, (says 
Mr. Dwight of Boston) used to pay their church rates in beans 





25 pine-apples, or 2 bunches bananas, or 5 large pumpkins, or 2 
baskets oranges, Children, half price.” 
The profits also might be a novelty. The writer of a letter 
says :—In order to get at the amount of the receipts in dollars 
and cents, I have valued everything at about New York retail 
prices — 
79 hogs at $5 each oa eee eee «» $395.00 
93 turkeys at S$leach ... see ees ame 93.00 
116 chickens at 38 cents ... toe sae 40 44.08 
16,000 cocoa ruts at 12 cents each ... aa «-. 1820.00 
5,700 pine-apples at 12 cents each... ae +. 684.00 
418 bunches bananas, averaging 75 to the bunch, 
making 31,350 bananas at 6 cents each ... 1881.00 
600 pumpkins at 15 cents each ... ar ues 90.00 


2,700 oranges at 2 cents each ous ove eee 54.00 
limes, mats, fans, &c. about ... bee owe 25.00 
Total ... eee tee eee +++ 85,086,00 

—= Ss 


Mr. Vincent WitxtAm Wattace, the celebrated composer, 
has returned from the United States, to which he has recently 
paid a short visit on affairs of business. Mr. Wallace proceeds on 
Sunday to Wiesbaden, where he will doubtless put the finishing 
touches to his new opera of the Amber Witch, pronounced by all 
who have heard it superior even to Lurline. The Amber Witch 
is to be produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, after Mr. Macfarren’s 
Robin Hood. 

PaO Oo 
CHRISTIAN MINSTRELSY. 
From Punch. 


A Bill for interfering with Theatres and Public-Houses had 
been introduced into the House of Commons, but in consequence 
of the publication of a letter on the subject from the Christy 
Minstrels, who would be affected by its action, it was withdrawn, 
and the poetical person who writes the gibberish chanted by these 
begrimed parties received orders to prepare a song of jubilee. He 
sent an early copy to Mr. Punch, who is much pleased with it, and 
considers it quite up to the mark of the Christy poetry. The first 
of the fifty-three verses goes thus :— 

“ Take away dat Bill, Nigger, 
Yaw, yaw, yaw, 
5 Take away dat Bill, Nigger, 
Him shan’t be law. 
Take away dat Bill, Nigger, 
Yap, yap, yap. 
Take away dat Bill, Nigger, 
Dat’s a good chap. 
Take away, &c., &c., &e., &c.” 


THE JAPANESE AT PuHILaDeLPpHia,—At half-past two o’clock in the 
afternoon, about twenty-five of the members of the Embassy, consisting 
of the officials and servants, visited the Academy of Music, to attenp 
the matinée at the Opera. The Embassadors were not present. Long 
before the hour for opening the doors of the Academy, a crowd 
gathered in front of the building, and in a few minutes after admission 
was gained, the parquet, first circle, and balcony, were filled with a 
well-dressed audience, a large portion being ladies. In the balcony, 
the centre rows of seats were reserved for the Japanese, and when they 
entered they had no difficulty in being accommodated, and were not 
compelled to bear the pressure of a crowd. A few were placed in one 
of the stage boxes, but these did not stay after the first piece. Tommy 
was along, dressed in his best, but looking very downhearted, the result, 
it is whispered, of a strong attachment for a young lady in Washington, 
The three physicians of the Embassy were also present, and were con- 
spicuous from the closely shaven head. Most of those present exhi- 








and cordwood, and the natives of the South Sea Islands now buy 
their concert tickets with bananas and pine-apples. We copy 
from the New York Musical Review the following poster and 
prices of admission of the Alleghanians, who are Lavine a fine 
tour in the South Sea Islands, D. G. Waldron of this city is 
their business agent. 

“By royal command of King Makea V. and the Rarotonga nobility, 
the Alieghanians will give a grand concert at the School-house this 
afternoon at four o'clock, January 19th, 1860. Prices of admission :— 
Tickets to admit one, 1 hog, or 2 pigs, or 1 turkey, or 2 chickens, or 


bited, with evident satisfaction, gloves purchased since their arrival in 
the country, and in approved fashionable style they watched the ladies 
through ofera glasses. The strangers glanced carelessly around the 
house, but did not seem astonished either at the magnificence of the 
building or the crowd of persons assembled to greet them. They have 
evidently schooled themselves to conceal their thoughts, and nothing 
can be gained by watching their countenances. Soon after the entrance 
of the Japanese, the orchestra, numbering over forty-five performers, 
opened with the grand overture to William Tell, To this the Japanese 
paid but little attention, but when the curtain rose on the second act of 
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Lucrezia Borgia, with Mile. Parodi as Lucrezia, every Mongolian who 
possessed an opera glass levelled it at the performers, and so watched 
them during the act, which was a short one, to the evident relief of the 
Japanese. Next, Buckstone’s comedy of The Rough Diamond claimed 
their notice, and in this respect the acting was more pleasing to them 
than the singing. Many of the strangers conversed together, and 
seemed somewhat amused at the lady performers, while others smiled 
when the audience would applaud any “point” made in the course of 
the piece. All the performers played their best, and received consider- 
able applause ; but as nearly cverybody was watching the effect of the 
play upon the Japanese, and thus losing the run of the performance, 
the enthusiasm was not so general as our people are in the habit of 
showing. The choruses of the Mennerchor and Young Maennerchor 
were given without any show of appreciation on the part of the 
Japanese, but the inexhaustible egg-bag of Blitz excited the undivided 
attention of the strangers. Mlle. Parodi gave the “Star-spangled 
Banner” in glorious style, assisted by a full chorus of two hundred singers, 

This part of the performance was well managed. As the curtain 
rose, the singers were seen grouped in the rear of Mlle. Parodi, and on 
one side stood an American sailor with the flag of Japan, while on the 
other stood a representative of Japan, with the American colours, 
The magic dance of two nations, by Mr. W. Wood, caused them some 
amusement. Mr. Wood first appeared as a Japanese, and after danc- 
ing a few minutes, suddenly wheeled, and presented the appearance of 
an American sailor But the pantomime of Vol-au-vent did the busi- 
ness, Here was something they could understand nearly as well as the 
rest of the audience, and although many of them endeavoured to keep 
a straight face, they gave it up after a few trials, and enjoyed themselves 
to their heart’s content. One old fellow, who sat like a statue 
through the whole afternoon, smiled once at the antics of Mr. Wood ; 
but feeling the impropriety of such undignified conduct, he held his fan 
to his face for concealment. They scem to have a quiet sort of enjoy- 
ment, for while several seemed convulsed with laughter, no sound of 
mirth could be heard two feet from them. After the performance, the 
party drove in open carriages to the hotel, no crowd following. And, 
by the way, we may‘state that a wrong impression has gone abroad 
that the Embassadors were insulted on Saturday. This is all a mistake. 
Along the route there were of course some noisy demonstrations, but 
no word was spoken which, if understood, could have roused their 
pride.— Dwight’s Journal. 


SONGS BY J. L. HATTON. 


COME BACK, ANNIE aoe. ne 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS ws use vee 
IT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO ... 4. 
THE BIRD OF SONG a 
THE MAID I LOVE HATH MANY A GRACE 
DON’T COME TEAZING ME, SIR! 4. ace ave 
Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 








SONGS BY “CLARIBEL.” 


JANET’S CHOICE 2 wo ase ove 
JANET’S BRIDAL ase ove ate 
DREAMLAND . oo ove ane 


I REMEMBER IT oe 
; Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE 
Published this day. 





MUSIC 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 

SOUVENIR DE NAPLES, Fantaisie Originale, performed before the Queen,,, 5s. 
ASCHER. 

LES CLOCHES DU VILLAGE, Fantaisie... 
KUHE. 

ROBERT LE DIABLE, Fantaisie ages 
BERGER. 

NOTRE DAME, Romance, illustrated ... ws eee oe oo. 38. 

MADAME OURY. 
SANTA LUCIA, Transcription ae als ooo te ot . on 86. 
Boosey and Sons, 28 Holles Street. 


oe 38. 





UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE ;PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 


Oey 





DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 
To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System o 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTION; and as a NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Students, who, as soon as competent, will receive appointments 
to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 


For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 


Dr. Marx. 


Principal, Comp , and Conduct 
Cuares Cuay, M.D, 


Medical Adviser ... ss. s+ 

The Rev. J. B. Witkinson, of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 
struction. 

Master of the General Educational Department pa 
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Mr. Pow8 Lt, assisted 

by Junior Masters,' 
oe Mr. WRIGLEY, ; 

Mr. WriGLey, 
*? Mr. ELpen. 
Mons. RoGuigr, 
Mr. Bearp. 
Mons. VieuxTEMps, 
* *? Mr. Donovan. 
Mons. De Jona. : 
Mr. Dowtinc. 
Mr. Russet. 
Mr. Exper. 
mf Messrs. Powe and 
Evper. 

Sergt. FARRe.e. 
Mr. D. Exper. 
Mr. Squire. 


. 
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Organist 
Pianoforte 


Violin ose one see cee tee cee tee one one 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola... 
Flute... 
Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo... 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... 
Concertina (German and English) ... 
Vocal Classes... 
Military Drill and Calisthenics ss. a. oe 
Librarian 44. woe oe 
Secretary to the College... 6 se sss ase 


Ce ee ey 
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Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for his first or second Orchestra. | 


aciin THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 

ad rat 
arpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist. M4 s 

gly, conta of 0 Performers, end “ 
Sena ay Opera td Boe Mae Sa Saas Miya Ena 
@ 

profession tat he afrds ‘opportutities of introduelng them to the patdhe by orton 

wr et ae a a 

tralned forthe weg oll nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, o 

and by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, ° 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., aad Two to Rte tay day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted. J 





ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—This Evening. 
. . " ‘ed a 
cmc rahi th dation a, une Sri, 
fami Muni, Cie And Sentimental wih Netra Definationn Anotaer. ke 
a.m. till Twelve p.m. SS NS Sore 
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